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PORT ROYAL—sy Samuet Hazzarp. 
“Tf ever I set foot on this accursed shore 


again, may the ground open and swallow me 
ve. 





The recording angel heard it: conscience 
notched it upon her tablet, with a style of 
iron, in characters of fire. - 

.. The r had just stepped from ‘the 
beach of Port Royal, into a boat that belong- 
ed to a ship in the harbor, which, even then, 
was spreading her broad wings for me 
England. He had come over the sands wi 
hasty and uneasy steps, as if the earth burn- 
ed his feet. The imprecation was not loud, 
but deep. It was heaved from a heart, filled 
almost to bursting with a sense of wrong, 
and the baffled desire of vengeance. In its 

e from the human volcano, it had scar- 
red and blackened every thing; and, as it es- 
caped from his lips, left upon his countenance 
a most unheavenly and unearthly aspect.— 
What were the sufferings, what the wrongs, 
that gave birth to a curse so dreadful, that 
as he stood, for a moment, rigid in limb and 
muscle, with set teeth and pallid brow, glar- 
ing upon the soil he had left, the hardened 
mariners held their oars suspended, and ga- 
zed at him aghast! 

“Off! push off!” he’ cried with startling 
energy. The sailors lay to their oars; the 
boat shot from the shore—it reached the ship; 
she glided from the beautiful harbor of Port 
Royal, like an ocean queen, and vanished, 
on the horizon’s verge, like a spirit of the air. 

_ Why that curse? Thé everlasting moun- 
tains dud not topple down upon him, as their 
vessel glided along the shore, and thus, in 
some unknown way, accomplish his impi- 
ous vow; although they pointed to heaven 
as swift witnesses against him, and he felt, 
when they disappeared behind the waves, as 
if he had heaved them from his breast. Why 
that rash vow ? 

Early in the seventeenth century, Regi- 
nald Harper, a Scotch gentleman of good 
family, but scanty resources, removed to Ja- 
maica, to dig for pelf under its burning sun. 
Denying himself the usual solaces of domes- 
tic life—wife, children and friends—he bent 
his powers to the great object of making 
money, with a nationality and a singleness 
of heart and effort, which almost invariably 
insure success. Fortune, however, is not 
always propitious to her devoted worshi 
pers. ‘The fickleness of the elements, the 
treachery of trusted friends, and the thou- 
sand capricious fluctuations of the irregular 
tide of trade, baffled his calculations, brought 
him losses instead of gains, and drove hap- 
piness from his bosom, and sleep from his 
pillow. ‘Twice, he achieved an independ- 
ence, and twice, he failed; and when, at last, 
at the age of fiftyone, he withdrew from bus- 
iness, it was with many a “longing, linger- 
ing look,” cast behind at the field where 
larger fortunes than the competency upon 
which he was retiring, had been won. “4nd 
lost,” was not embraced in the scope of his 
retrospections. Strongly was he tempted 
to rush again into the arena, and risk his all 
upon one hazard more. But his better ge- 
ujus interposed, Listening to its voice, the 
old bachelor of fiftyone, the sworn thrall of 
mammon, turned aside from the busy world, 
to try—in the language of Omar, the son of 
Hassan--“what could be found in female del- 
icacy.” Unlike that eastern sage and bach- 
elor, he easily found women as beautiful as 
the Houris, and as wise as serpents, if not as 
Zobeide; for he had money. 

But may the affections be thus trifled with 
and no harm come of it? Cana man, during 
the flower and vigor of his age, be constant- 
ly engaged in piling the dross and rubbish of 
this world upon the fountains of the heart's 
sweet waters, and, after half a century of 
neglect, expect to have them bubble up at 
his bidding? My life on it they are choked 





and dried up ere that. Wecan not, with 


impunity, thus postpone the business of lov- | 
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ing and being loved. He who does it, gen- 
erally finds, at last, that he has sown the 
wind to reap the whirlwind. Kind heaven 
has given us affections of which the indul- 
gence is to be blended with our toils. It has 
ordained a helpmeet to man, not to he the 
plaything of his dotage, Lut to be the friend, 
the wife of his youth; to lighten his la- 
by as his pon and eee 

cup of blessing, by sharing it. He who 
thinks That he can Goiesatate to the world 
the morning of his days, and to love and ha 
piness the lees and dregs of existence, will 
find himself deservedly and miserably disap- 
pointed. Calculation, we allow, may win 
the worldly bachelor a rich wife; accident 
may give him an amiable one; but, by no cal- 
culation can he realize the blessedness of 
“John Anderson my Jo;’* no accident but 
death, elopement, or ‘Doctors’ Commons,” 
can rid him of a shrew or that other mon- 
ster, a belle after marriage. 

Having made money enough, or rather be- 
ing afraid of losing what he had, Reginald 
Harper turned aside from the service of mam- 
mon, to do sacrifice to hymen. ‘To cupid— 
alas, and alackaday—him who usually acts 
as master of ceremonies to the saffron robed 
deity, and, for decency’s sake, stands god- 
father to most matches, to cupid, alas, he 
paid not the least attention. A certain dart 
of pain indeed shot through his breast, as 

azing on the urchin’s face, a dim vision of 

is eighteen summer floated before his mem- 
ory, associated with his cousin Agnes, long, 
long since, a happy wife and mother; but it 
passed off, and he turned from the sneering 
archer to his principal. 

But why expend figures of speech on a 
subject to which figures of arithmetic alone 
have any application. It was understood 
that the rich bachelor was in the market. 
Bidders for the article, were not wanting; for 
of its kind, it wes avery good specimen. 'T'o 
cut the matter short, Reginald Harper mar- 
ried; married, at fiftyone, a raging belle of 
twenty. 

We pass over the history of their domes- 
tic felicity. It must have been of that kind 
called aching bliss, and did not agree with 
Mr Harper’s health; for in less than two 
years after marriage, notwithstanding that a 
son was added to the treasures of his “heart 
and home,” he left his solitude, and engaged 
in business more deeply than ever. And al- 
though he now had a partner in trade, 
brief and far between were the hours ab- 
stracted from this iron bondage, to be devo- 
ted, even to his beantiful boy, on whom he 
doated; his wife’s happiness depended not on 
his attentions. Any unsophisticated stran- 

er would have taken her for Mrs Richard 
illiams, rather than Mrs Reginald Har- 
per. But we must hasten; for our tale has 
yet a weary length of years to traverse.— 
Mr Harper’s health and spirits continued to 
ebb. The physicians prescribed a sea voy- 
age. He accordingly embarked for Scot- 
land, taking with him his son Duncan, then 
five years of age. He left him near Edin- 
burgh with his only brother, George Harper, 
to be educated. For this purpose, he left in 
his brother’s hands, one thousand pounds; 
he then took passage for Jamaica; but died 
suddenly within sight of the island, He left 
no will; but as the last incoherent words he 
uttered were, “my son,” “wife,” and “Rich- 
ard,” the authorities of the island construed 
them as items ofa testament; and according- 
ly appointed his half brother and partner, 
Richard Williams, administrator to the es- 
tate, and guardian of his only son, Duncan 
Harper. His widow, inconsolable for his 
loss, and that she might express in the strong- 
est manner her reverence for his supposed 
opinion, within three months, chose the same 
guardian for herself; in a word, she became, 
de facto, Mrs R. Williams. 

We must now speak more particularly 
concerning this lady. And here, let no man 
doubt our testimony. Truth is often strong- 





* see Robert Burns. 








er than fiction; and real life presents us with 
anomalies of human wickedness, that far 
trascend the wildest creations of romance. 
Mrs Williams was not  Zoctttnsly a bad wo- 
man; although, phrenologically, she must 
have had a very bad head. Her failings, at 
first, were mostly negative; such as want of 
mind and want of heart; sad wants, indeed, 
in the economy of either sex. In one word, 
she was thoughtless, heartless, and a beauty 
—the very material, opportunity being given, 
to make a monster of. Let me fall into the 
hands of an incarnation of Alecto; remorse 
may possibly visit such a breast; but from 
the tender mercies of a heartless woman— 
a Mahometan woman, without a soul even 
to lose—mercy deliver me. 

But can a mother forget the son she hath 
borne? Yea, can she—yea, she may; cer- 
tainly did Mrs Williams. Other children 
were born to her. “Out of sight, out of 
mind.” Dress, the dissipations of dissolute 
Port Royal, and the little Williamses, occu- 
pied her whole attention. The idea of the 
little Harper was certainly once impressed 
= her: for his Scotch uncle wrote, telling 
of his growth, good looks, and progress in 
learning; but his guardian was left to an- 
swer this, and to send what love she had to 
spare. And then came also little Duncan’s 

rst letter. Heart of womankind! how could 
she resist it! “It is a pretty hand,” she said, 
t’s are rather tall; hate a tall t; wili read it 
after I return from Mrs C’s, ball.” And lit- 
tle Duncan ceased to write. This occurred 
in the first year of her second marriage.— 
Five years after that event, when asked the 
age of her eldest son, she would answer, 
“Four years, madam; George Williams, hold 
up your head, my dear, and: tell the lady 
your age.” 

Williams was naturally a very shrewd and 
industrious man; and at the time of his half- 
brother's death, had been unfaithful to him 
only in one particular. He had not proved 
himself quite a Joseph. What subsequent 
temptations made him, our tale, in its prog- 
ress will reveal. Suffice to say here, that 
on settling the affairs of the company, the de- 
ceased partner was found deeper in the sur- 
vivor’s debt, than any one could have imag- 
ined; that at the close of the second year 
after Mr Harper’s death, a yery active cor- 
respondence took place between Williams and 
George Harper, and that from that time 
thenceforward, all communications to Scot- 
land were addressed to George Harper, and 
never, in any instance, to Duncan. 

George Harper, we have already stated, 
was own brother to the deceased Reginald. 
He was a country merchant, and resided 
within a few miles of Edinburgh. In his 
women he had been addicted to dissipation; 
atterly, he had become quite staid and at- 
tentive to business. But in his brother’s 
death, there seemed an irresistible something 
that threw him back .irrecoverably, upon his 
early habit. He gave up his shop; and to 
the astonishment of every body that was ac- 
quainted with his indifferent circumstances, 
spent,for a succession of seven or eight years, 
at least five hundred pounds per annum in 
expensive and dissolute pleasures. The 
Scotch, though called the Yankees of Brit- 
ain, could not discover the mysterious sour- 
ces of this extravagance. “Reginald Har- 
per had not left much property.” George 
had said it in his neighbors’ hearing repeat- 
edly—“and ifhe had, why was Duncan treat- 
ed and brought up as a poor man’s son?’ 
They could not fathom it—it was none of 
their business, yet, folks did talk. 

Poor Duncan! It seemed to be the fate of 
this unfortunate boy, to win all hearts but 
those, over which nature had given hima 
legitimate claim, The explanation in either 
case, is, however, easy. He was beautiful 
and highly gifted; mild, modest, and engag- 
ing;"these made him a general favorite, he 
was an only son and heir; consequently, a 
stumbling block in the way of his near rela- 
tions. George Harper and his family labored 
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systematically to efface from his mind all 


recollections of his native land, and of the 
cireumstances of his birth. Father and mo- 
ther ee Pre ch named to ins, pt om 
ever they ha incautiously to 0 

Jamaica, and discovered the breathless in- 
terest kindled by the word in his speaking 
eye and countenance, the subject was chang- 





ed. Poor pitiful attempt! As well t 
they have commanded the lake not to Ln 
the image of the tree that grew upon its 


edge. The lessons of the heart are engraved 
not written, a can be removed only by 
cutting. Hill, and stream, house, gar- 


den and play grounds, the cao 
the death of a favorite, whatever nd greatly 
pleased or deeply ‘grieved, were 


, 

ed in- 

delibly upon hts heart, in all the exaggerated 
proportions and coloring, in which external 
things and the _— ne of pati 
ing, appear to the magnifying eye of child- 
hood. Blurred they mi ht be by time, dis- 
torted by the growth of the sapling on which 
they had been eut; but there they were, and 
there they were to remain, until the tablet 
which bore them, perished, Wonderful were 
the stories which young Duncan told his 
companions; beautiful his recollections of 
his childhood, though dim, yet, like dreams 
of the morning, more beautiful for their dim- 
ness. Faint as they were, their ontlines 
were far more definite than his notions of his 
present self and situation; a vague idea of 
wrong pressed upon his mind; numberless 
were the questions he would have asked, had 
not all inquiry been repressed by .the un- 
ore coldness and harshness of his guar- 

jans. 

But Duncan increased in stature; and in 
favor with God and man. This did not an- 
swer his friends’ wishes. Their object was 
to hide him from the world, Their interest, 
peters their peer pmee that he should 

now as little, and be as little kuowa as pos- 
sible. They would have changed his name, 
if they could. As it was, they made hima 
menial about their establishment—literally 
a sawer of wood and a drawer of water, and 
by every appliance, endeavored to bind and 
confine his mind to the degraded sphere in 
which they had placed him. Vain, impotent 
effort! even a galleyslave’s thoughts are 
free. Often has the oppressor’s eye quailed 
beneath the calm, reproachful look of injured 
innocence. Thus did George Harper's. ~ 
can was a basilisk to his sight; and, as he 
drew towards the age of sixteen, his uncle 
began to fear as well as hate him. “You 
are, and always have been dependent upon 
me for food, clothing and shelter;” this his 
uncle had often told him. Poor Duncan 
could not disprove it, although something in 
his heart gave it the lie direct. But now, 
when his uncle, in an unguarded moment, 
threw out his taunt, he asked him; “Did not 
my father leave one thousand pounds in 
sor vigael Harper’s eye sank beneath the 

y's. 

““What’s your idea about it?” said he. 

“That my father left one thousand pounds 
in your hands,” said he steadily. 

“A—hem—yes,” said ew ag “but it was 
a legacy to me, and you hadn’t any right to 
a stiver of it.” 

“It is very odd,” said Duncan, with a bit- 
ter smile, “that a man should leaye his child 
and a sum of money in another's. hands, and 
that the person trusted, should take the mon- 
ey as a present to himself, and bring up the 
man’s son on charity. Is it not?” 

George Harper had been drinking, his 
brain was not so clear; so he muttered a 
curse and turned away. It was evident that 
the spirit of the past was now constantly 
present with Duacan; and that by revelation 
or some other way, he had attained a pretty 
clear idea of the real state of things. His 
stature was already that ofa tall man; and 
thought eat constantly on his calm, stern 
brow. “These cursed neighbors will talk. 
to thein,” 





What do they know, and be 





And to drown his 


said George Harper. 
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own thoughts, he increased his potations. 
“Duncan is evidently thinking of something; 
who knows but that it may be vengeance— 
but what can he prove, and be to him.” 
And he got dead drunk. 

Dunean had indeed been able to glean 
from the neighbors a great many collateral 
facts, from which, and his own recollections, 
he shaped his conception of his wrongs. He 
was of course stil] greatly in the dark; he 
could not explain, to his own satisfaction, 
why his mother had never written to him, 
pe he delighted to think of her, as a fellow 
sufferer with himself. His heart clung to 
this idea of community with one fellow be- 
ing, even in suffering; and his mind reached 
forward to the time when he should be able 
to redress her and himself. 

A striking change had now taken place in 
his treatment. Fawning words and sicken- 
ing attentions, succeeded to taunts and in- 
sults. No more requisition was made for 
his time and services. He was le at the 
critical age of sixteen, to do what seemed 
good in his own eyes. The great object that 
occupied his mind, and a love of study de- 
fended him from temptation, and preserved 
his virtue. A great change also came over 
George Harper. He had been flush of cash; 
now, fora whole year, he went upon tick. A 
second year went in the same manner; at 
the commencement of the third, his creditors 
opened their eyes to the fact that the secret 
sources of his wealth were dried up. Then 
followed wartants, and attachments, and sei- 
zures on their part; and the most intemperate 
and unguarded curses upon Williams, for a 
rogue and a villian, on the part of Harper; 
to all of which Duncan listened with ears 
erect, and a mind busy in deducing and com- 
paring. <A year of most intolerable misery 
to the wretched man, followed. Could he 
have been sober long enough, he might have 
confessed; but he died in a fit, and “gave no 
sign.” 

Mrs George Harper was a simple soul.— 
A moment of excessive grief for her loss, or 
rather her own destitute situation, opened 
her heart. 

“How came uncle to fail,” asked Duncan. 

“Your uncle Williams in Jamaica cheated 
him out of five hundred a year, which your 
father had left him.” 

“Ilow came father to leave uncle George 
five hundred a year, and me nothing ?” 

“Your uncle Williams has got all yonr 
property in his hands. He would not send 
you any thing himself, nor let your mother.” 

“How came he to send uncle George’s and 
not mine?” 

“Why he was a man, and you nothing but 
a boy.” 

“Right, but why didn’t the man see the 
boy righted?” 

“Why, Duncan! you were little—and ‘tis 
so far to Jamaica’— 

“Ay, but lam a man now,’ 
it shall be buta step.” 

He cast about him for the means to ac- 
complish this resolution. He was poor, but 
not quite friendless. Fortunately for him, 
about this time, a gentleman who, many 
years before, had left the obscure village 
where Duncan dwelt, and settled in Bristol, 
revisited his native place. He saw Duncan, 
was pleased with him, and offered to put him 
into his counting house, The youth, with 
joy, accepted the offer. He served, for a 
small salary, the first year; for a larger one, 
the second; fora handsome one, the third; 
at the end of which,,he was one and twenty 
years of age, and the master of one thousand 
pounds. ‘Now,” said he, “for my rights, 
and a mother’s love !” 

On one of the loveliest mornings that ever 
dawned on the bright Caribbean, Duncan 
stepped on deck, and saw the blue moun- 
tains of Jamaica, within a few miles of him. 
The electric chain of memory was touched; 
and thoughts that long had folded their wings, 
and slept in his secret soul, awoke. There 
lay his own fairest isle of the ocean; beauti- 
ful, yet not more beautiful than its miniature 
which he had faithfully worn in his bosom, 
and now compared with the bright original. 
How like, and yet, how different. Calinly it 
sat, throned on the waves—lifting its serene 
head above the clouds to the spotless empy- 
rean, the queen of that summer ocean. 

He gazed until his eyes were blinded with 
tears. He longed to overcome that remain- 
ing distance, at a step; and to try at once, 
the joy or pain that awaited him on his na- 
tive shore, 

Our most unsymmetrical tale requires, 
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said he, ‘and 
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once again, a change of scene.’ We are now 
at the country house of Richard Williams, 
Esq. near Port Royal. This gentlemap and 
his wife had run a wilder career than even 
George Harper. ,Situated at the fountain 
head of that wealth of which a little golden 
stream only had found its way to Scotland, 
they scattered it about, as if it could never 
be exhausted. But it soon ran low, and the 
Scottish bayou was stopped, and, sixteen 
years, pretty equally divided between the in- 
famous pleasures of the capital—at that time, 
probably the wickedest place in the world, 
and the angry bickerings and solitary de- 
baucheries of their country dwelling, suffi- 
ced to drain the fountain. In a word, at the 
death of George Harper, not a penny of his 
brother’s personal estate remained unspent, 
and the last acre of his land was under mort- 
gage. Williams contrived to elude his cred- 
itors, by cunning manceuvres and bold prac- 
tical jokes. For instance. An officer who 
did not know Williams, was riding towards 
his plantation, one day, to arrest him for 
debt. He was evevtaban by another -gen- 
tleman, and they rode on together very soci- 
ably. Whenthey came in sight of the house, 
“See,” suys the stranger, “what a fine place 
that old rascal, Williams, has here.” ‘Yes, 
but he owes every penny of it,” said the con- 
stable, 

“Impossible!” said the strange gentleman. 

“Yes,” said the catchpole, at me outa 
paper, “and here I have a writ for him.” 

“Will you let me look at it?” and the writ 
was handed over without any hesitation. 

“And now,” said the stranger, pulling out 
a pistol, “I am that same old rascal, and if 
you don’t chew this paper up, I will blow 
your brains out, and not only chew it, but 
swallow it.” 

And he sat, with the pistol cocked, till the 
officer, with rueful grimaces, had masticated 
and swallowed the last morsel. ‘And now,” 
said he, “ride home and digest it.” 

Another officer who also labored under the 
disadvantage of not knowing Williams, was 
sent on asimilar errand. He rode up to the 
plantation, and accosted a man in a carter’s 
frock, whom he met by the sugar house. 

“Is Mr Williams at home?” “Yes,” said 
the fellow, “the old rascal is at home.” 

The officer turned towards the house. The 
man in the frock called after him, ‘ Mister,” 
said he, with a knowing wink and contiden- 
tial tone, “it wont be safe.” “What wont 
be safe?” asked the constable, 

“Why, todo what you have come for;” 
said he, with another intelligent wink. “The 
old rascal will set his negroes on you, and 
tear you to pieces.” , 

The man of the law looked dumb found- 
ered, 

“The best thing you can do,” said his new 
ally, “is this. "Tis now nearly sundown. 
The old rascal starts for Port Royal, about 
dusk, on one of his infernal sprees. He is 
afraid to go in the day time. You had bet- 
ter lay in ambush, in that cane piece near 
the bridge: and take him as he passes.”— 
“Exactly so,” said the constable. 

And in a few rainutes, he had stationed 
himself among the tall canes, in the middle 
of a five acre lot. His friend promised to 
fasten his horse at the bridge. He did so; 
for ke took him to the bridge, and nailed his 
hoofs to the plank. 

It is well known that the cane crop is al- 
most entirely cut off by rafts; and that when 
they get into a field, the only means of des- 
troying them is fire; and that the canes, when 
ripe, will burn like a prairie in autumn.— 
“Boys,” said Williams to his negroes, about 
dusk, “that cane piece by the river is full of 
rats. Set fire to it all round, and burn them 
out.” The constable sat crouched in the 
middle of the field, chuckling over the trap 
he was going to spring upon Williams. Sud- 
denly he hears a crackling. He pricks up 
his ears; he lifts up his head above the canes. 
Horror of horrors! he is the centre of a cir- 
cle of fire! It is rapidly contracting! It is 
running down upon him on all sides! What 
was to be done? He springs off like a deer. 
He dashes, dreadfully scorched, through the 
fiery ring; he springs upon his horse; neither 
kicks nor blows can make him move; the 
negroes are after bim in full cry; off he darts, 
on foot, once more, like an antelope; nor 
looks behind until he enters Port Royal. 

By such ingenious devices, Wiiliarhs had 
made himself terrible to the limbs of the law, 
and admired by all the rogues and libertines 
of the island. 





[To be con ‘Turied.! 














Anmars in Winter.—There is no subject 
more engaging to the student of nature, than 
that which relates to the hybernation of vari- 
ous animals of latitude. The racoon and 
woodchuck who lay up food for their winter 
stock, hybernate in dens among the rocks, 
and in deep burrows below frost. ‘The for- 
mer it is true, sometimes in February, taking 
advantage of a thaw and a short time of warm 
weather, sallies forth from his winter quarters 
for anight or two, although never in pursuit 
of food; but the latter is awakened from his 
repose only by the return of warm weather. 
I am credibly informed, that the late Col. 
Jeremiah Wadsworth, of Hartford, with a 
view of experiment, procured a young wood- 
chuck to pe petted in the house. Upon the 
approach of winter, the animal impelled by 
instinct, took up his abode for hybernation 
behind a row of casks in the cellar not by bur- 
rowing in the ground, but by making for him- 
self a small excavation on the surface, in 
which he planted himself in a circular form, 
a position the most accommodating to his 
condition. Many times during the winter, 
Colonel W. to tify the curiosity of his 
friends, directed the woodchuck to be brought 
up, the torpid animal, after lying fifteen or 
twenty minutes on the carpet before a cheer- 
ing fire in the sitting room, would begin to 
yawn, then stretch out one limb after another, 
open its eyes, slowly raise itself upon its 
feet, and walk rather awkwardly from the im- 
mediate influence of the fire, appearing very 
weary until returned to bed in the cellar, 
uniformily refusing nourishment of any kind 
during the time of its hybernation.—Amer. 
Journal of Science. 





Dibdin says that London was scarcely less 
agitated on the news of the victories of the 
Nile and Salamanca, than it was on the eve 
of the publications of Parry and Franklin's 
Voyages. The house of Mr Murray, the 
publisher, was in a state of siege. The work 
of Captain Parry was an #18 quarto, and ere 
the clock had struck seven P. M. on the day 
of publication, 1500 copies were disposed of !! 
Franklin’s was a $20 book, but notwithstand- 
ing 1500 copies were sold within a month, 
and it is now a rare book. 





A Sxetcu.—His morning sun rose fair; no 
wandering cloud floated across his bright and 
pearly surface—no gathering storm lowered 
over his even pathway in his onward progress 
to meridian glory. He grew up to.manhood, 
The damask tints of health was on his cheeks 
—the first of youthful passion sparkled in his 
eye, yet tempered with that placid expression 
of cheerfulness and content. He reveled in 
the clear and calm sunshine of friendship— 
smiling plenty crowned his board-the bloom- 
ing partner of his bosom joyfully welcomed 
him to his homely cot—the angel of peace 
with outspread wings covered over his domes- 
tic altar—his sleep—that of the laboring man 
—was sweet, for he sank to his rest in the 
possession of conscious innocence. 

But the destroyer came—he offered the 
tempting chalice to his lips, and bade him 
tast its sweets. The workshop was neglect- 
ed for the haunts of vice and the scenes of 
midnight revelry and debauch—the homely 
cot once theabode of happiness, seldom greet- 
ed his presence but to witness acts of brutal 
violence; the blossoms of intemperance flour- 
ished thick upon his visage—the languid, 
blood shot eye marked its fearful progress, 
and the haggard look and hollow cough be- 
spoke the swift decay of nature. Poverty and 
wretchedness became the inmates of his dwel- 
ling, and sorrow and suffering the portion of 
his family. He fills a drunkard’s grave. 





Tue Tigerstayer.~-—The morning after 
our arrival it was signified to us that there 
was a large royal tiger ina nullah near the 
town. ‘This wes soon confirmed by the ap- 
pearaace of a native who was preparing to at- 
tack him singlehanded. The man was short; 
not robust; but compactly made, sinewy and 
active, having a countenance wanes f for 
its expression of calm determination, He 
was entirely naked above the hips, below 
which he simply wore coarse trowsers reach- 
ing about half way down the thigh. He was 
armed witha ponderous knife, the blade of 
which was exceedingly wide and thick, with 
an edge almost as keen as a razor. On the 
left arm he bore a small conical shield, about 
eighteen inches in diameter; covered with 
hide, and studded with brass, having a point 
ofthe same metal projecting from the boss. 
My companions and myself waiked with this 
i intrepid little Lindoo to the lair of the sleep- 











ing foe. We wete the less apprehensive of 
any personal danger, knowing that the tiger 
is a very cowardly animal and seldom makes 
an open attack; and further, that it always 
prefers attacking a native to a European. 
We soon reached the nullah and discovered 
the beautiful beast at the extremity, basking 
inthe sun. Its proportions were prodigious. 
I have never seen one larger. The nullah 
was narrow, but the bottom tolerably free 
from inequalities, so that the area was more 
than usually favorable for the operations of 
the undaunted tigerslayer. As soon as we 
reached the spot#the man boldly leaped into 
the hollow, at thé same time uttering a shrill 
cry in order to arouse his enemy from its 
slumbers. Upon seeing its resolute aggres- 
sor slowly advance, the animal raised itself 
upon its fore legs with aterrific howl. As 
the little hindoo continued to approach, which 
he did slowly, and with his dark keen eyes 
fixed upon the face of his formidable foe, the 
tiger rose to its full height, and began to lash 
its sides furiously with its tail, yet it evident- - 
ly appearéd to bein a state of embarrassment. 
Still he advanced deliberately but undaunt- 
edly; the uneasiness and rage of the excited 
beast increased with a determination to make 
its terrific spring. The man suddenly stop- 
ped, whenthe tiger passed, turned up its head, 
and uttering a horrible noise between a snarl 
and a howl, inade one step forward, and sprang 
towards its victim, who instantly bent his 
body, received the animal’s paws upon his 
shield, dashed the knife into his body, and 
fell under; but almost entirely beyond the ex- 
tremities of his wounded enemy. The crea- 
ture turned upon its back, the little Hindoo 
regained his feet in an instant, striking the 
prostrate tiger with astonishing pare Ren 
and precision, a desperate blow on the throat, 
which completely severed his windpipe, at 
the same moment springing with the quick- 
ness of thought beyond the reach of the mon- 
ster’s claws. The tiger died almost imme- 
diately. When assured that it was positively 
past doing any more mischief-for it had done 
much in its time—we descended into the nul- 
lah. The gash inthe anima|’s body was ter- 
rific. The lower region of the heart had been 
wounded, and the intestines cut through. 
By way of a ere: the victor deliberately 
skinned his dead enemy, which he soon ac- 
complished, and with great dexterity, and 
returned, in the pride of power, with the to+ 
ken of victory upon bis shoulders. He ob- 
tained from us two or three pag whrh 
he considered a most liberal reward for his 
bravery.—T'he Oriental Annual for 1834. 





Sacacity or Bers.—The instinctive saga- 
city of the honey bee every farmer has oc- 
casion to notice. A curious instance of con- 
trivance of means and success-of ultimate 
ends, between two swarms, was seen in this 
town last fall. A farmer, while crossing an 
open lot in the center of the town noticed a 
continued line of bees passing through the 
air, from one farm house to another. He fol- 
lowed the advancing line and came to its 
termination, where he found a hive that had 
been assailed by two foreign swarms, the one 
he had followed, and another diverging off in 
nearly an opposite direction. By some in- 
stinctive understanding between the two 
swarms, they had united their strength 
and simultaneously attacked the hive; the 
struggle was then over, and the dead and dy- 
ing bees belonging to it lay scattered around 
the hive. The honey had been taken out by 
the conquerors, who were then carrying it to 
their own hives, something like fifty pounds 
having been removed in less than twentyfour 
hours. It was plain to discover, upon inspec- 
tion, that a coalition had been formed between 
the two swarms, to attack and destroy the 
other and afterwards to appropriate the honey 
to their own use. All this was done, but how 
the understanding was effected, or the stip- 
ulations drawn up, we leave for the naturalist 
and curious to decipher.—JVorthamtan Cour. 





Prpomotive Carriace.—A person at 
Romford, in Essex, England, is seen moving 
about in a carriage of this kind with three 
whee]s, and impelled (as the name implies) 
by his feet; the whole cost of which is only 
forty shillings. Every forty shilling free- 
holder, therefore, mry now manage to keep 
his own carriage! 





Tur Bertes Lerrres.—The following 
sign may be seen in Philadelphia, not ten 
minutes’ walk from the University: “Carpin- 
ter Shop up this aliev. Jobing Dun at the 
Shortisnotice.” 
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THE UNIVERSE AND ITS AUTHOR. 
NUMBER I. 

No man can ever attain, in the shape of 
conviction, a lively idea of his own position 
on the scale of the universe, unless he look 
with undistracted attention above and around 
him, and put forth all the energies of his in- 
tellect, with a view to explore the vast 
scheme of existence of which he forms a 

rt. As long as he confines his curiosity 
to the history of his fellow men, wonder- 
ing at their progress fronighe tangled forest 
to the crowded city; shud™ring at the san- 
guinary wars, foreign or estic, of which 
almost every field on the globe has at one 
time or another been the theatre; poring over 
obsolete principles of philosophy and legisla- 
tion, or devising new combinations for the 

ulation of transitory interests,—so long 
will he remain unconscious of the much more 
exalted pursuits for which his faculties are 
destined. ‘The little routine of each succeed- 
ing day leads him into notions altogether 
, as tothe real purpose for which life 
was given him. Looking upon the imme- 
diate objects of his avarice or ambition as 
exclusively worthy of his care,—his busy 
thought by day, his feverish dream by night, 
—he feels an exaggerated sense of his own 
importance, that precludes him from bestow- 
ing a single reflection upon the commence- 
ment, the termination, and the final issue of 
the sixty years,—an hour, nay, not a minute, 
of eternity,—which are allotted to his share. 
Sometimes he falls into the opposite ex- 
treme. Traveling over the Alps or the An- 
des, he grows pale at the lightnings which 
reveal their oh crowned with the snows 
of past ages; he trembles at the thunders 
that shake the stupendous masses to their 
centre, and if the forked bolt shiver the rock 
on which he stands, what an insect he be- 
comes in his own esteem! Wrecked on the 
Scilly isles in the midst of a tempest, he be- 
holds the billows of the Atlantic lifting their 
heads to the sky, and threatening to break 
down the bulwarks which nature and art have 
conspired to raise against their fury:—he 
shrinks in idea to the rank of the cockleshell, 
which the retiring wave leaves behind it on 
the shore. 

The man, however, who permits his con- 
duct to be affected by either of these opposite 
impressions, must be a stranger to reflection, 
or destitute of the ordinary rudiments of 
kndWiedge. Scarcely an hour passes, it is 
true, which does not abound with mementos 
of our mortality. But, on the other hand, we 
have the proud consciousness within us, that 
that creature can not be without value of 
whom it has been said, in language to the 
truth of which all things animate and inani- 
mate bear testimony—“How noble in reason! 
How infinite in faculties! In form and mov- 
ing, how express and admirable! In action, 
how like an angel! In expression, how like 
a god!” But it is this reason, it is these fac- 
ulties, which ought to teach him, that, though 
like to an angel in action, and in apprehension 
toa god, he is, while he treads the earth, 
neither the one nor the other, though he may 
partake of the nature of both. Happy must 
he be if his intelligence inform him of this 
great truth, and of the perishable constitution 
of the entire material system which has been 
expressly created for his temporary use— 
ga to prove his virtues, partly to prepare 

is spirit for those scenes that know no de- 
cay, where he is, indeed, to be, the angel in 
action, if not in apprehension almost a god. 

Providentially for millions of mankind, the 
attainment of this knowledge has not been 
left to the mere exertion of their own intel- 
lect. Direct communications of a supernat- 
ural order have admonished them of the ex- 
istence of Divinity, who had no beginning 
and can have no end; by whose power the 
universe was created; by whose wisdom its 
multitudinous parts were harmoniously ad- 
eae, and by whose beneficent will it has 

n sustained during centuries of whose 
number we can form no conception. But 
although the records of inspiration demand 
and deserve our implicit belief, our most un- 
reserved confidence, the time appears to have 
nearly arrived, when science and conviction 
ought to walk hand in hand with faith. The 
reexamined and accumulated results of the 
researches of geologists, and of the combined 
labors of astronomers and mathematicians, 
can not have been intended for the mere en- 
tertainment of those who have devoted them- 
selves to such pursuits. They point to a 
higher destiny. The more successfully the 
sciences have been cultivated, the brighter 





and the more numerous have become the 
signs, and, we may add, the demonstrations 
of the existence of an Omnipotent Intelli- 
gence by whom all things were made. 

From the earliest ages, shepherds tending 
their flocks on the plains of Asia have been 
familiar with the more remarkable of those 
objects which shine by night in the sky, and 
to which the Persians gave the general name 
of stars.* The word imports, in its origin, 
to rule or direct, those lights being often the 
guide of the shepherd over the spacious pas- 
tures which he had to traverse, and of the 
husbandman as to the seasons of the year. 
The stars were long supposed, and still are 
eee by a great majority of mankind, to 
be fixed; but the telescope has enabled us to 
say with certainty that many, and with a 
strong degree of probability that the whole, 
are in a state of motion, although we, borne 
along in the train of succession ourselves, are 
not capable of discovering the direction in 
which they march round the orbit of the uni- 
verse, 

We are as yet, and doubtless ever shall be, 
without the means of numbering those ten- 
ants of the firmament. Every new improve- 
ment of the telescope brings within the range 
of vision countless multitudes which human 
eye had never seen before.t Some stars are 
double and even triple; that is to say, they 
appear to us within a barely distinguishable 
distance of each other. Upwards of three 
thousand double stars have been already dis- 
covered, and it is justly supposed that even 
this number by no means exhausts the ferti- 
lity of the heavens in these twin productions, 
some of which have been actually observed 
to move round each other in orbits requiring 
for their entire completion twelve hundred of 
our years, Such systems as these give the 
mind a faint glimmer of eternity. 

Astronomers conjecture, not without rea- 
son, from the analogies of our own system, 
that these suns do not revolve round each 
other shedding their light in vain; but that 
each is accompanied by its circle of planets, 
which, being opaque bodies, would of course 
be forever shrouded from our view by the 
splendor of their respective orbs of day.t 

his idea leads us to conclude that the stars, 
which are separated from each other by dis- 
tances at least as great as that of Uranus from 
our sun—that is to say, some eighteen hun- 
dred millions of miles—have also their res- 
pective planets, their mercuries, their earths, 
their jupiters and saturns, and are the centres 
of peculiar systems throughout the whole 
firmament. If those planets be peopled by 
intelligent beings, as Earth is, and the other 
planets of our solar region are supposed to be, 
the contemplation in thought of such myriads 
of globes with their inhavitants overwhelms 
the mind. 

We have no mode of ascertaining the dis- 
tance of any one of the stars from the earth. 
We have measured the circumference which 
we describe in our annual journey round the 
sun; we take the diameter of that circle, and 
with it form the base of a triangle whose vor- 
tex should be at the nearest of those luminous 
bodies. The angle thus formed, however, at 
the star, would be unappreciable with the 
most perfect instrument of human invention. 
Now an angle of one second of a degree is 
appreciable; consequently the distance of 
the nearest fixed star must exceed the radius 
of a circle, one second of whose circumfer- 
ence measures one hundred and ninety mil- 





. *We leave the planets at present out of our considera- 
ion. 

tFor instance in Orion, which is marked in South and 
Herschel’s catalogue as containing two distinct sets of 
stars, each set triple, appears in Mr Barlow's fluid re- 
fracting telescope, as composed of two quadruple sets, 
with two very fine stars between them, which, as well as 
the fourth star in each set, had previously escaped the 
powers of the most finished instr Mr Barlow’s 
telescope has ulso enubled him to exhibit in Perseus, 
marked double in the same catalogue, us a collection of 
no fewer than siz stars! See Phil. Trans. 1831, p. 10.— 
We trust that Mr Barlow’s efforts for the improvement 
of his telescope may meet with the support which the 
inportance of the subject demands. Were its powers 
increased only fiftyfold, it is not improbable that, instead 
of six, he might discover a hundred stars, where only one 
now appears to the unassisted eye. 

{The double star in the foot of Andromeda, we ob- 
sérved, under favorable circumstances, on the evening of 
the 30th July last. It is among the most beautiful objects 
in the heavens. One of these stars is considerably larger 
than the other, and of a reddish white light. ‘The color 
of the smatler star is of a fine bright sky blue, inclining 
to green. Seen through a a of inferior power, 
they appear like companion butterflies fluttering in the 
sky; in one of medium power they become welldefined 
objects. Sir W. Herschel says, that ‘the striking differ- 
ence in the color of the two stars suggests the idea of a 
sun and its planet, to which the contrast of their unequal 
size contributes not a little.’ With all due deference to 
his authority, we must say, that we can not understand 
how one selfluminous body can be the attendant of an- 
other. A strait line drawn downward through the two 





brightest stars of Cassiopeia, and extended to something 
more than twice their distance from each other, will strike 
the double star in question. 


lions of miles; that is, it must exceed two 
hundred thousand times the diameter of the 
earth’s orbit. If the dove, that returned no 
more to Noah, had been commisioned to bear, 
with her utmost speed, an olive branch to the 
least remote of the spheres, she would, there- 
fore, still be on her journey:—after towering 
for forty centuries through the heights of 
space, she would not at this moment have 
reached even the middle of her destined way. 

No machinery has yet been invented, in- 
deed it seems at present impossible that we 
should ever devise any means, by which we 
might estimate the magnitude of even the 
least of the stars, since we never behold their 
discs. We become sensible of their exist- 
ence by rays of light, which must have taken, 
in some instances, probably, a thousand years 
to reach our globe, although light is known 
to travel at the rate of one hundred and 
—e thousand miles in a second. Sir- 
ius, the yom because perhaps the near- 
est to us of those luminaries, is conjectured 
by Dr Wollaston to give as much light as 
fourteen suns, each as large as ours. Mag- 
nificent, therefore, as the system must be of 
which Sirius forms the centre, yet we behold 
no part of it. The planet Saturn, with its 
appendages of rings and satellites, exhibits, 
when its rings are visible, a spectacle, which 
seen through a telescope of moderate power, 
we imagine that a halfcrown piece would 
cover.* But an individual gazing through a 
similar instrument from a planet of Sirius at 
our sun, might suppose, in the same manner, 
that he could cover our entire system with a 
spider’s thread. He would set icon the sun 
in his map as a fixed star; but to his eye it 
would present no variation, as the largest of 
our planets would not intercept much more 
than a hundredth part of the sun’s surface, 
and could not therefore produce any loss of 
its light of which he coud take any estimate. 
For him this globe of ours, immense as to 
our finite faculties it seems to be, would have 
actually no existence. It would find not 
even a point’s place on his chart, and if it 
were blotted out of space tomorrow, it would 
never be missed by any of tlhe probably fifty 
worlds that are bathed in the floods of” light 
which Sirius pours forth, Whose eye is it 
that watches over our sphere? Whose is the 
everextending arm that maintains it? 

The star called Omicron, in the constella- 





tion Cetus, appears to us only twelve times 
in eleven years. It is seen in its greatest 
brightness during a fortnight; it then de- 
creases gradually during three months, when 
it disappears. After an interval of five 
months it again becomes visible, and contin- 
ues increasing during the three remaining 
months of its period. Another star, that 
called Algol, or Persei, continues visible du- 
ring a period of sixtytwo hours, when it sud- 
denly loses its splendor, and, though a star 
of the second magnitude, becomes reduced to 
the fourth magnitude in the course of two or 
three hours. It then begins to increase 
again, and in three hours and a half it re- 
sumes its wonted lustre. Goodricke, who 
discovered} this remarkable fact in 1782, 
suggests, and his idea is now generally 
adopted by astronomers, that this variation 
must be caused by the revolution around Ar- 
gol, of some opaque body, a planet of its own, 
which, when interposed between us and the 
star, cuts off a large portion of its light. It 
is highly probable that a similar arrangement 
periodically affects the light of Omicron, 
though upon a different scale. There are 
eleven other stars that exhibit analogous 
phenomena, some of them at intervals of five 
hundred years, to which we may Jook forward 
without danger of mistake—thus opening a 
vista of futurity. When we reflect upon 
these facts, and upon the circumstance that 
the rays, by which we may tonight behold 
the Pleiads, must have ieft their sources in 
the time of our Heptarchy, or before it, we 
feel that the mind which is in this manner 
enabled to comprehend the existence of myr- 
iads of peopled worlds besides our own, and 
to glance to the future and the past with 
more than the speed of light itself, must be 

*The rings have Veen gradually opentng since the 13th 
of June. In 1939 they will afford as magnificent a spec- 
tacle as they did in 1°25. 

The same discovery appears to have been made nearly 
about the same time by Palitzch, a farmer of Probitz, 
near Dresden—a peasant by station, an astronomer by 
nature—who, from his familiar acquaintance with the 
aspect of the heavens, had been led to notice, among so 
many thousand stars, this one, as distinguished from the 
rest by its variation, and had ascertained its period. ‘The 
same Palitzcli was also the first to rediscover the predict- 


ed comet of Halley, in 1759, which he saw nearly a month 
before any of the astronomers, who, armed with their 








| herds.’— Sir John Herschel’s Treatise on Astronomy. 








telescopes, were anxiously watching its return. These 
anecdotes bring us back to the age of the Chaldean shep- 


the creation of some superior Spirit dwelling 
in eternity. 

Placed as we are, according to the opinion 
of astronomers, in the middle of the strata of 
systems which animate all space, and favored 
though we be by supernatural diselosures 
and by great scientific acquiremepts, we are 
sovertitban prone to question whether such 
systems exist of their own innate vigor, or 
whether they have been created by a power 
extrinsic to themselves. If they are discov- 
ered to be selfexistent, it follows that they 
must be imperishable. But if they are proved 
to be perishable, it follows that they can not 
be existent, and then they must have 
been created by an extrinsic power, which 
power must be omnipotent from the very 
nature of its productions. The same power 
must be selfexistent therefore, since no 
cy inferior to omnipotence could have given 
such a being birth; and it must be eternal, as 
an omnipotent, selfexistent being can know 
neither infancy nor age. Here then, upon 
an inquiry of the greatest importance to man- 
kind, astronomical faets come to our assist- 
ance, which carry with them a force of con- 
viction as strong as any demonstration in 
mathematics—and stronger than most of the 
evidence upon which the history of human 
transactions is founded. The stamp of mor- 
tality, the finger of death itself, has been 
traced upon some of the brightest worlds 
which have ever yet been seen in the firma- 
ment. 





A CARNATION, SEEN THROUGH a Micro- 
score.—F rom an elegant bouquet, I selected 
a carnation, the fragrance of which led me to 
enjoy it frequently and near. The sense of 
smelling was not the only one affected on 
these occasions; while that was satisfied with 
the powerful sweet, the ear was constantly 
attracted by an extremely soft, but agreeable 
murmuring sound. It was easy to know that 
some animal within the covert must be the 
musician, and that the noise must come from 
some little creature suited to produce it. I 
instantly distende the lower part of the 
flower, and placing it in full light, could dis- 
cover troops of little insects frisking with 
wild jollity, among the narrow pedestals that 
supported its leaves, and the little threads 
that occupied its centre. 

What a fragment world for their habita- 
tion! what a perfect security from all pane 
ance in the dusky husk that surrounded the 
scene of action, Adapting a microscope to 
take in at one view the whole base of the. 
flower, I gave myself an opportunity of con- 
templating what they were about, and this 
for many days together, without giving them 
the least disturbance. ‘Thus I could discover 
their economy, their passions and their enjoy- 
ment. The microscope on this occasion had 
given what nature seemed to have denied to 
the objects of contemplation. 

The base of the flower extended itself un- 
der its influence, to a vast plain; the slender 
stems of the leaves became trunks of so many 
stately cedars; the threads in the middie 
seemed columns of a massy structure, sup- 
porting at the top.their several ornaments; 
and the narrow spaces between were en- 
larged into walks, parterres, and terraces. 
On the polished bottoms of these, brighter 
than Parian marble, walked in pairs, alone, 
or in large companies, the winged inhabit- 
ants; these, from little dusky flies, for such 
only the naked eye would have shown them, 
were raised to glorious, glittering animals, 
stained with living purple, and with a glossy 
gold, that would Bs made all the labors of 
the loom contemptible in the comparison. I 
could at leisure, as they walked together, 
admire their elegant limbs, their velvet shoul- 
ders, and their silken wings; their backs 
vying with the empyrean, in its blue; and 
their eyes, each formed of a thousand other 
colors, outglittering the little plumes, and 
brilliant above description, and almost too 
great for admiration. I could observe them 
here, singling out their favorite females— 
courting them with the music of their buzzing 
wings, with songs formed for their little or- 
gans, leading them from walk to walk, among 
the perfumed shades, and pointing out to 
their taste the drop of liquid nectar just burst- 
ing from some vein within the living trunk. 
Tiere were the perfumed groves, th> more 
than myrtle shades of the poet’s fancy, real- 
ized. Here the happy lovers spent their days 
in joyous dalliance; or, in the triumphs of 
their little hearts, skipped afte: one an- 
other, from stem to stem, among the painted 


| trees. 
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MIND—HOW INFLUENCED, 


Circumstances make men. Man is acom- 
plex being composed of body and mind. The 
one being merely physical,assumes no respon- 
sibility; the other being capable of right or 
wrong aflgctions, is the subject of moral ob- 
ligation. All inquiries into the nature or 
essence of mind have been wholly reward- 
less. From this investigation, philosophy 
has returned unaccompanied by those multi- 
farious discoveries which are wont to follow 
in her train. But while we are, and ever 
shall be, unable to decompose mind, and 
comprehend its essence—we may yet wit- 
ness its phenotnena,—we may know that it 
is an existing thing, a capacity to understand 
the “things which are made,” to deduce prin- 
ciples from facts, and conclusions from prin- 
ciples; and that it constitutes the most im- 
portant part of man. An important charac- 
teristic of mind, one recognized by philoso- 
phy, is, that while the thinking principle con- 
tains all the machinery of operation, yet in 
itself it is inoperative, that uninfluenced by 
external objects, it would lie forever dormant. 
In other words, there are no innate ideas,- 
the mind emerging into existence, is a blank; 
all thought is excited by objects ad ertra, 
without. ‘The inlet isthe senses, Thus, 
ideas are the product of the mind and of ex- 
ternal objects, conjoined; the one being the 
machinery, the other the exciting cause. 

As God has endowed man with mind, he 
has graciously placed him in a condition 
adapted to the developement of its powers; 
and as these are various, so are the objects 
of excitement equally diversified. If he had 
placed man in a condition void of influencing 
circumstances, he would not have shown 
that wise adaptation of means to ends, which 
is exhibited in all his other works. Contem- 
plate his other works—the harmony of the 
universe—the beautified consistency of all 
created things—the peculiar fitness of every 
cause to produce its appropriate effect. Now 
ask yourself,—Is it true that mind, “the no- 
blest work of God,” is unwisely circumstan- 
ced? that its condition affords no facilities for 
the developement of its mighty resources. 
But it may be asked, why do circumstances 
influence mind? The only reason which can 
be given, is this—it was thus constituted. 
And were there not facts on this subject it 
would be incredible that any combination of 
causes could have such an amazing influence 
upon the intellect. 

These causes naturally divide themselves 
into four classes,— Physical circumstances, 
Favorable contact, Great emergencies, and 
Bright examples of genius. — Physical circum- 
stances come first under consideration. Cli- 
mate is one of these. Cold climates are uni- 
formly unfavorable to the development of 
mind, The imtellect of a Greenlander is as 
dwarfish in its dimensions, as are those of 
his body. ‘The growth of mind becomes 
more luxuriant as you advance towards the 
equator, The temperate zones are its nat- 
ural soil, ‘The torrid as the frigid, is unfa- 
Vorable to the growth of mind. 

Another phyisical cause is natural scenery. 
On one spot we behold nature scattering her 
gifts with a rich profusion. From another, 
she seems to have withheld all her favors, 
leaving every thing as naked as at birth.— 
Here is ample scope for the imagination, All 
nature opens her storehouse, and presents 
objects for description. The beautiful and 
sublime works of nature, constitute the most 
prolific source of figurative language. They 
ply the imagination with a thousand lurés, 
and entice her away to gaze into the pure 
depths of their crystal fountains. Deprive 
nature of her beautiful and sublime, and you 
destroy the attraction of the orator’s magnet, 
you unstring the poet's lyre. 

This diversity of natural scenery, makes it 
evident that some sitnations exert a more 
happy influence upon mind, than others.— 
Tread Afric’s burning sands, or Siberia’s fro- 

zen plains, where desolation holds his drear 
domain; then view the “fair fields of Italy;” 
or returning to our own beloved America, 
sail down “her monarchy of waters,” tray- 
erse her fruitful vallies, and pass her tower- 
ing mountains, witness her every variety of 
clime, production and scenery, then tell me 
if intellect is not very much modified by nat- 
ural eoommny- 

Favorable contact has a mighty influence in 
moulding intellect. et a good mind enjoy 


every other advantage, during the progress 
of its development, and much that is rich may 
be unfolded. But this exuberance, instead 








of giving it symmetry, beauty and strength, 
breaks out into excresences and dispropor- 
tion. Now what kind of discipline is re- 
quired? The influence of favorable contact. 
Look at those now who have never enjoyed 
this kind of training. Are they men of elas- 
ticity and strength? Can they summon all 
their energies at a moment's warning? No; 
they are men of imbecility, irresolution, and 
inefficiency. 

Contact also nang that excitability of 
mind which is almost indispensible to rapid- 
ity and neatness of conception. The might- 
iest efforts of imagination, the most irresist- 
ible deductions of argument, have been made 
under the influence of that excitement, pro- 
duced by intellectual concussion. Look at 
the U. 8. Senate. For felicity of expression, 
vastness of conception, a power of appeal, 
controlling and resistless, many of the speech- 
es of this body, are seldom, or never surpass- 
ed. They may be forgotten, but genius and 

ood taste, will be forgotten with them.— 

et, they were the production of the mo- 
ment, the ebullitions of full, intelligent, and 
excited minds. Many of the speeches of 
lord Chatham were made under similar cir- 
cumstances. These are the imperishable 
records of this mighty intellect. 

Bright examples of genius powerfully sway 
the mind, Whenever an intellectual prodigy 
has appeared, an effect like that of electricity 
has been produced upon all surrounding 
minds, Cicero is anexample. With him 
the reign of eloquence in the Roman empire 
commenced, and with him it ceased. The 
elder Pitt may also be cited. His example 
exerted influence almost creative; calling up 
around him, as by magic, a host of kindred 
spirits. Under his forming hand, grew up 
Fox, Sheridan, and Burke, the bare men- 
tion of whose names suggest to the mind all 
that is splendid in oratory, sublime in elo- 
quence, and overshadowing in genius. Look 
at Melancthon, and ask yourself what formed 
his character? Naturally possessed of a timid 
and retiring spirit, he never would have ta- 
ken a stand against that mighty torrent of 
error, which swept over the breadth of all Eu- 
rope. But he saw the great reformer breast- 
ing its mountain waves, alike reckless of their 
rage and roaring; deaf to the thunders of the 
Vatican, and bearing up alone against the 
onset of the world. The sight fired his soul 
with zeal, and nerved his arm with strength. 
The tottering. infant becomes the mighty 
man, the trenbing soldier the fearless cham- 
pion. 

Great emergencies develope mind. If we 
trace the histories of the greatest men, we 
shall find that most of them were thrown up 
to the notice of the world, by the heavings 
of some mighty commotion, While all is 
peace and harmony in a government, few 
circumstances exist adapted to draw out the 
resources of mind. But reverse the scene. 
Create internal commotion—raise up domes- 
tic faction, or let the approach of an enemy 
be proclaimed—let the war cloud roll up on 
every side. Then behold some true patriot 
rush to the succor of his beloved country. 
He ascends the car of jurisdiction—rides up- 
on the fury of the storm, unmoved by the 
mighty commotions beneath him. He stills 
the tempest, the clouds pass away, and there 
is a universal calm. Does any one inquire 
the cause of this apparent phenomenon? I 
answer, it is the concurrence of moral cir- 
cumstances.. He is a spark struck out by 
the exigencies of the moment. What was 
it that fired the energies of Washington? — 
The cries of bondage came up from all the 
borders of our land. He listened, and gird- 
ed himself for the contest. What was his 
success? Look, look at our towering great- 
ness, and read it there. Demosthenes may 
be cited as another example. His eloquence 
has rolled its numbers down the tide of gen- 
erations. Do any demand the cause? I an- 
swer, the welfare of his country was at stake. 
Her hopes, her liberties, and her glory seein- 
ed ready to be cloven down. He gazed at 
the spectacle till his spirit moved within him; 
and then he waked the thunder. History 
abounds with numerous other instances illus- 
trative of this. Look at Martin Luther. 
Bursting the cords of superstition and casting 
off the chains of papal intolerance, he lifted 
up the torch of truth, and waving it on high, 
the darkness fled before it. With the zeal 
of an Apostle, he kindled the surrounding 
combustibles. The fire spread on every side; 
the forest bowed before it; the breath of the 
Lord blew upon it; and soon in spite of Pope- 
ry and the Pit, all Europe was in a blaze. 


Original. 


PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION, 


It is wonderful and astonishing to glance 
over the pages of history, and see how thor- 
oughly civilization has revolutionized the cus- 
toms, manners and character of men. That un- 
erring record of the past informs us, that the 
ancient world was enveloped in ignorance 
and barbarism; that the dark and loathsome 
spirit of superstition brooded over the human 
family; and that all the evils which could re- 
sult from the most violent abuse of the prin- 
ciples of goverriment prevailed. Tyranny, 
the most terrible that fancy could conceive, 
pressed its relentless and iron hand upon 
mankind; heathenism, the most debasing by 
which the soul omit he enthralled, wrap 
the world in moral midnight; and immorality 
of every kind pervaded the blind and corrupt- 
ed nations of the earth. Error stalked abroad 
in the land, without cloak or covering; and 
the people embraced her as an angel. All 
the follies of which the human mind is capa- 
ble, were received without hesitation or re- 
serve. Unmeaning omens and lying oracles 
controlled the destinies and ports. the op- 
erations of mankind;— instead of the dictates 
that reason and judgment could have impart- 
ed. No prodigy was too extravagant and 
absurd to be believed; no measure was too 
cruel to be engaged in that tended to con- 
quest and success; no excess of vice was 
deemed culpable if committed for the honor 
of Mars. In their eagerness for the laurel, 
men trampled upon the olive; and the palm 
of victory held a much higher value in their 
view, than the white and stainless robe ot 
peace. Such was the debased and degraded 
condition of the ancients; and this was the 
ignoble character that marked the ages of 
antiquity. 

It was, however, written in the Book of 
Fate, that the inhabitants of the earth should 
emerge from the state of ignorance and su- 
perstition that had so long continued, and re+ 

in a rank in the scale of being at least prox- 
imate to that, from which, on account of the 
disobedience of their great original progeni- 
tor, they had fallen. 

The angel of civilization appeared upon 
the earth, chasing away the night of barbar- 
ism by the beaming refulgence of her glori- 
ous countenance—disseminating through the 
world the seeds of useful knowledge—and 
robbing the dark and frowning brow of su- 
perstition of its previous terrors. At her 
magic and potent touch, the temples and 
fanes of heathen worship crumbled into dust; 
in her presence, the voice of the oracle was 
silent; and soon she rent the veil that had so 
long concealed the true principles of religion 
from the eyes of men. Then they perceived 
the fallacy of their notions, and the extent of 
their credulity. He also communicated to 
them an understanding ofthe character which 
an enlightened system of government should 
possess, and taught them the abjectness of 
their former vassalage. 

“Grim visaged” despotism, with its hand 
of torture and its heart of stone, fled at her 
approach, unable to retain its place; while 
she, by her silent but powerful operations, 
was destroying the very soul and element of 
its empire—the people’s ignorance. In the 
course of time, mankind began to recognize 
and assert their rights. The doctrine of equal- 
ity acquired more advocates, and the spirit 
of liberty, that had remained dormant since 
the first period of time, revived. The volca- 

no began to burst forth; and its thunders, 
that had so long been hushed, were heard. 
A new era had commenced. It was the dawn 
of a glorious day, after a protracted and 
gloomy night. Superstition and barbarism 
were fast retiring from the face of the earth; 
and civilization—that blessed minister of 
knowledge and happiness—was gliding up 
the horizon, diffusing from her radiant brow 
the light of science and religion, and illumin- 
ating the whole moral world by the lamp of 
truth, which she held for her companion ip 
this holy and important mission. She re- 
leased the enslaved from their shackles, and 
restored to weeping justice her dominion 
over the earth. 

Mankind began to. court the pleasures of 
tranquility, instead of seeking for the vain 
glory that arms can give; and convert their 
ensanguined swords to hnmble ploughshares, 
to conduct the delightful business of agrieul- 
ture. The arts of peace began to flourish, 
the wand of cultivation to work its wonders 
in the physical world, and the whole globe 
to assume a mild and pacific aspect. The 





work of reformation and civilization proceed- 


ed with accelerated rapidity. The clouds of 
barbarism which hung over Europe were dis- 
pelled; and in their stead was substituted 
the sun of science and truth. How pleasant 
is the reflection that nations—two thousand 
years ago entitled to no better appellation 
than a band of savages, are now bending the 
knee of adoration to the only true and living 
God, and rang | the rich fruits of enlight- 
ened society. There is yet, however, a great 
part of the inhabited globe laboring under 
the bonds of ignorauce. May they also be- 
come enlighte and may the bow of civi- 
lization extend the east to the west, and 
may it rest on the farthest corners of the 
earth.—Lewiston Acad’y. JuvENis. 


VicissrrupEs or Fortune.—The annexed 
anecdote of a distinguished American is re- 
lated, in a recent letter of the corr 
ent of the New York American from Mon- 
roe, the site of the French town of the late 
war, in Michigan territory. Of the seven 





hundred young men murdered here,the great- 
er part were students at law, young physi- 
cians, and merchants, and the sons of opu- 


lent farmers, and in short the very flower of 
the youth of Kentucky. The event threw 
the whole of that state into mourning; speak- 
ing of the troops who were concerned in the 
early operations of these regions, I have 
heard a number of interesting accounts from 
different persons of the formation of several 
corps. One of these, I will venture to repeat. 
A graduate of William’s College, Massa- 
chusetts, who had been recently admitted to 
the bar, was riding through the state of Ken- 
tucky, perhaps with the design of finding 
some favorable point at which to fix his 
abode and commence the practice of his pro- 
fession, when he was accosted near a vil age 
by a planter of the country, who invited 

. young advocate with all the freedom of wes- 
tern hospitality to dine at his house the fol- 
lowing day. The invitation was accepted; 
and the eastern gentleman arriving at the 
mansion of the unknown host, found a large 
party collected, the majority of which were 
strangers, like himself, and invited apparent- 
ly in the same manner. The dinner, how- 
ever, was got through with sociably enough; 
and by the time the glass began to circu- 
late freely, all felt that easy confidence in 
the fellowship and good feeling of each other 
which is the soul of good society. The host 
then rising, described briefly the state of the 
northwestern frontier, and produced a com- 
mission from his pocket to raise a and 
march at once thither. They enlisted to a 
man; their entertainer provided them on the 
spot with the necessary stores and munitions, 
and the band of volunteers started in a few 
hours on their march to the border. The 
name of the noble host was not mentioned, 
but the eastern adventurer, who was elected 
a Lieutenant on the spot, and soon after be- 
came a Captain, was said to have been bet- 
ter known since as Colonel, General, Gov- 
ernor, and lastly, Mr Secretary Cass. 





Dr Franxuin.—The leading property of 
Dr Franklin’s mind, t as it e 
faculty which made him remarkable, and set 
him apart from other men—the generator, 
in truth, of all his power—was good sense— 
only plain good sense, nothing more. He 
was not a man of genius; there was no bril- 
liancy about him; little or no fervor; nothing 
like poetry or eloquence; and yet by the 
sole, untiring cooperation of this humble, 
unpretending quality of the mind, he came 
todo more in the world of science—more in 
council—more in the revolution of empires 
—uneducated, or self educated as he was— 
than five hundred others might have done, 
each with more genius, more fervor, more 
eloquence, and more brilliancy. 





Epucation.—Education is a compani 
which no misfortune can depress—no climate 
destroy—no enemy alienate—no despotism 
enslave. At home a friend—abroad an in- 
troduction—in solitude a solace—in society 
an ornament. It chastens vice—it guides 
virtue—it gives at once a e and orna- 
ment to genius, Without it what is man? 
a splendid slave! a reasoning savage ! 





Mopesty.—Modesty is not only an orna- 
ment, but a guard to virtue. It is a kind of 
quick and delicate feeling in the soul; which 
makes her shrink and withdraw herself from 
every thing that has danger init. It is such 
an exquisite sensibility, as warns her to shun 
the oe appearance of every thing which is 
hurtful. 











LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 











— 


Potrricat. Economy.—Froni an able notice of 
Mise Martineau’s ‘Illustrations of Political Econ- 
omy,’ which appeared in a recent number of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser, we present 
our readers with the following extrdtts:— 


It would be a curious index to the history of 
mind, to designate its progress by the character 
of those works of fiction which have become most 
popular in the literature of successive genera- 
tions. Thus, for many, many ages, works of 
imagination, however modified in their charac- 
ter, were produced with no higher object than to 
amuse. | ew the metrical romfance of early 
chivalry, to the folio novels of the revival of 
literature, and thence through the adventure- 
telling volumes of the 17th century, down to the 
wild creations of the Radcliffe school, —the high- 
est excellence aimed at or expected, from this 
species of literature, was, at best, a judicial mo- 
rality in the fate of the characters, and the man- 
agement of the plot. Science maintained its 
stately march, and learning her secluded reign, 
unheeding and unheeded by imagination. Peo- 
ple looked not in the domains o philosophy, for 
the flowers of fancy; nor read a novel to quicken 
their piety, or inform their understanding, with 
the abstiusest dogmas of the schools. 

But nowadays, like Moliere’s physician, we 
may say, ‘‘nous avons change tout celal” Miss 
Edgeworth first indeed obtained an enviable 
place in the literature of the age, by making the 
novel subservient to the purpose of education; 
but succeeding writers have improved upon her 
plan, and the knottiest points of divinity, and the 
deepest mysteries of christian experience, soon 
became as frequent subjects for the novel, as the 
‘‘plight vow and lady’s faith,”’ until at length in 
the successful climax of Miss Martineau’s ge- 
nius, the realms of philosophy have been fairly 
invaded, and the puzzling theories of social de- 
pendence, and international relations, made the 
regular subject of some of the most agreeable 
fictions of the day. 

Miss Martineau’s ‘‘Illustrations’’ must have 
originated from the strong perception, in an 
acute and philosophic mind, of the anomalous 
state of society in England, or perhaps Europe 
generally, An ardent believer in the utility and 
the importance of the newly discovered and not 
at all applied doctrines of political economy, and 
keenly impressed with the gigantic national ex- 
istence of the evils which its principles proposed 
to remedy, she formed the daring project of 
bringing its great truths home to all, by employ- 
ing the most familiar illustrations of which the 
language was capable. In fine, as political econ- 
omy is unconsciously understood and practicall 
acted upon, in the mani ent of every well- 
regulated domestic establishment, she saw no 
reason’ why, on a national scale, its benefits 
should not be equally well appreciated, and its 
principles equally well applied. 

In furtherance of her project, she employed 
entertaining fictions, solely because example is 
better than precept—because in fact a simple 
truth, plainly illustrated, will more forcibly im- 
press mind, than a labored and learned dis- 
sertation on its origin and necessity. 

The plan was novel—Miss Martineau’s execu- 
tion of it admirable; and it succeeded beyond her 
utmost expectations. She brought to her task a 
mind not only deeply versed in the principles of 
her science, but literary qualifications of the 
highest order of excellence; a power of descri 
tion, clear, forcible and distinct,—feelings, finely 
alive to the touching and the beautiful, and a 
minute and philosophical acquaintance with hu- 
man character in its most trying situations. The 
excellent use which she e of her powers 
soon brought her little works into extensive and 
unexampled circulation. Applying to all na- 
tions, and to human nature in ail its develop- 
ments, they soon became as popular abroad, as 
they were at home; and their translation into 
many European | , attests the general 
excellence of their principles, not less than the 
masterly power of their execution. In pursuance 
of her plan, they have now reached above twenty 
numbers, each treating of a new and distinct 
principle of the science, by a tale in which the 
particular doctrine she wishes to inculcate is 
exemplified. Jt is this perhaps which mainly 
constituted theirsuccess. People were enchant- 
ed to turn from ordi romance;—from splen- 
did imagining in which indeed the fancy loved 
to wander, but with which the heart had no 
concern, to a field where imagination presented 
them situations like their own, and peopled with 
beings like themselves-—struggling with the 
same difficulties, animated with the same hopes, 
and where there was no imaginary position which 
did not bear a palpable perceptible analogy to 
ordinary life. With all this, the mere literar 
execution of Harriet Martineau’s illustrations is 
admirable, her descriptions have in them all the 
freshness of nature, and the vigor of unwasted 
mind. Her situations are full of poetry, and no 
opportunity occurs where she does not evidence 
that she the key to every master pas- 
sion of heart. In a notice like this it were 

s to particularize; for these general ob- 
servations apply to the tone and capacity of her 
mind, and are more or less correct as applied to 
all her productions. 








We hope that they will become as popular in 
this country as they deserve to be. Little vol- 
umes, at once so cheap, so instructive, and so 
fascinating, ought to be in the hands of all our 
artisans and commercial classes. 





THE CROISSY YEW. 


The Croissy Yew is a little tale, full of fresh- 
ness and interest. We will let our readers judge 
of it by an analysis, and some extracts. 

“*] will tell you, sir, why I come every evening 
to smoke my pipe under the Croissy yew.”’ 

So begins the tale. In 1812, the narrator, 
who had escaped the conscription, by entering 
college, which he had since left, did not know 
what to do with himself. Meantime, he amused 
himself by climbing up inte a huge yew tree, 
and casting his eyes over the surrounding coun- 
try. One moonlight evening, when at his post, 
he overheard a conscript, who was bidding adieu 
to his sister and his betrothed. The latter wept. 
The more resolute sister said, 

‘*Have you not got a colonel? him who enlisted 
you? Well! go and find your colonel, throw 
yourself on your knees, and say, ‘My lord, I 
don’t want to go away—I don’t want to be kil- 
led. There are my sister and a wife, who can 
not live without me, and who are going to throw 
themselves into the river. Beat me, colonel, put 
me in prison, but don’t make me go away! Long 
live the emperor! He’s a noble fellow! Let 
him leave me in peace, and gaabout his business! 
Colonel, I am a man and a free one, and I have 
no right to leave my sister Christine, who won’t 
have me to quit her; and who will hate you, 
colonel, if you make me go off!’”’ 

The brother smiled at his sister’s eagerness, 
and told her he must have a substitute, and 
money to pay him. 

‘*Well,’’ said Christine, ‘‘I will give you every 
thing I’ve got. My gold cross, my earrings, m 
silk neckerchiefs, my collerettes; in a word, all 
my trinkets, to him who will consent to go.” 

‘All that does not amount to the price of a 
man,’’ replied Eugene. 

Christine reflected awhile, and said, catching 
her brother’s arm, 

“Well! I aim well worth a man—worth more 
than a man—oh, certainly 1 am! I will give 
myself, then. I will tell somebody or other, 
‘Go in my brother’s place, and I will be your 
wife. You see I am pretty—a little spoiled, but 
what matters that? I will love you so, if you 
will save my brother!’ Oh, yes! I swear by the 
golden cross, in which is some of my mother’s 
gray hair, I would willingly marry him who 
would devote himself to you.” 

At evening, as they were seated at their hum- 
ble meal, without being able to touch it, and 
looking tearfully at each other, some one knock- 
ed at the door. 

“Come in,” said the young man, hastily dry- 
ing his eyes. 

An old sergeant made his appearance, saying, 

‘Health! Is the conscript Eugene Leven 
here?’’ 

“Yes, sergeant.” 

*“There,’’ said the soldier, throwing a letter 
on the table. 

Eugene read slowly at first, but afterwards 
devoured the paper. It was his discharge in 
due form. He looked at the old soldier with 
astonishment. 

‘‘That means that your place is taken, con- 
script. It’s a pity, though; for your mustaches 
would have sprouted with a little gunpowder. 
But enough, you are happy now—farewell.”’ 

And he was going away. 

“Oh, the devil!’’ said he, as he returned, 
“‘Christine Leven—is that your sister? Where 
is your sister?’’ 

“Here,”’ said Eugene, pointing to Christine, 
who was pale with joy and emotion. 

“This one is for you, miss;’’ and he threw a 
second letter on the table, but stopped short as 
he saw Christine trembling with agitation, 
crumpling the letter in her hands, and gazing 
fixedly on the table. 

‘‘What is the matter, what is the matter?’’ 
said Eugene. ‘Dear Christine, let us see that 
letter? Selfish being that I am, I never thought 
of it. Let me see who dares to write to you? 
What does all this mean?” 

And he ran over the letter hastily. 

‘Oh, read it aloud,”’ said Christine, ‘‘it’s the 
same to me! Good heavens! this is but just!’’ 

Eugene read aloud. 

“‘Miss—I ask nothing—I go away without 
mgking any terms—I take your brother’s place; 

ou need him, and no one needs me. But Iam 
coon and love you, ever since I saw you weep. 
I send you a ring of my mother’s. If you have 
pity upon me, you will take the golden cross, in 
which is some of your mother’s rey hair, and 
which glitters on your neck in the moonlight, 
this evening you will place it in the crevice of 
the large yew tree near the branches. I will get 
it tomorrow morning; then you will wait two 
years, and, if I am not dead, I will bring it back. 
Will you remember what you swore on that 
cross? Farewell.’ 

‘*What does this mean?”’ said Eugene, slowly. 
‘*How could any one know? Sergeant, do you 
understand this!’’ 

“‘Some fellow on the lookout near you.”’ 





‘‘Why then did he not come to us frankly?’ 
answered the young man. ‘‘What a way of 
obliging is this!’’ 

‘*Ah,”’ said the soldier, ‘‘there’s the thing! 
one’s afraid of being treated asaspy; and, then, 
when one is young, and timid, and all full of 
romantic sentiment! one knows how to write 
and is afraid to talk, for want of practice; that’s 
it!’’ Eugene shook his head. 

‘“‘Soldier!”’ cried he, ‘‘your hand! I will not 
have this substitute—my sister shall not be 


sacrificed—I will go with you. See!l’’ And he 
took up his discharge, and prepared to tear it 
in pieces. Christine stopped him. 


‘But what if I want to have him?”’ said she 
‘After all, it’s a fine action on his part. And 
then he goes without making any terms—and 
then he is unhappy—and then I have no other 
means of keeping you—and then I want to be in 
love with him! e did well, however, in not 
showing himself—one might have regretted him 
too much. I will take the cross—but I should 
like to know—sergeant, have you seen him?”’ 

‘*Yes, now and then.’’ 

ae he is not humpbacked, or bandylegged, 
is he?”’ _ 

‘A good joke! Is the French army recruited 
with such sort of stuff under the little corporal? 
Is it not composed of individuals irreproachable 
as to their persons, and no fools as to morality?” 

‘*Is he a man of worth?’’ asked Eugene. 

‘*Very much so, I answer for it.”’ 

‘*Well, sir soldier,”’ said Christine, removin 
from her graceful neck the cloth with the blac 
riband which supported it; ‘‘tell him that he has 
done well; and place this cross in the hollow of 
the great yew; and then, ‘say nothing more to 
him, but do not quit him, do you hear! and try 
to come back with him, to tell me, ‘There he is, 
it is he himself, he is worthy of you.’ ”’ 

Eugene and Louise looked on, without being 
able to speak. The grenadier rose, took off his 
cap, received the cross, wiped away a tear, and 
said, ‘‘Enough!’’ : 

Christine turned to her brother and futureysis- 
ter. She was no longer the same person. Her 
character had assumed a more serious hue. She 
told Louise, ‘‘I, too, am betrothed; the pled 
of my faith is in the hands of a soldier of the 

s.”’ 

“s year afterwards Eugene had to leave his 
home. The enemy was in France, and he would 
not have accepted a substitute now if he could 
have found one. At Montereau his life was 
saved by a lieutenant of carbineers. As this 
officer informed him that he had no family, Eu- 
gene invited him home to his own. : 

Charles, such was his name, soon won Chris- 
tine’s favor; but she had plighted her troth to 
her brother’s substitute, and she was faithful to 
him. Then Charles handed her the golden cross, 
and told her that it was he, who, a poor colle- 
gian, ashamed of the noble action he was about 
to perform, went away without seeing her, and 
finally rose to the rank of lieutenant, 

“At present, sir,’’ continued the narrator, 
‘twe are married. The sergeant died at Water- 
loo. Eugene and myself have prospered in the 
world; we live in that little red and white house 
you see yonder, and I go every evening to smoke 
my pipe under the Croissy yew.” 





Mfts Hemans.—If any thing were wanting to 
convince mankind of the exaltation and power 
of the mind of woman, the productions of finely 
talented females, now breathing the fine strains 
of pure and elevated poetry, and now pouring 
forth the ennobling sentiments of philosophy, 
both in this country and Europe, would be uth 
cient. The towering genius of Madame de 
Stael, walking in cloudless majesty like the 
moon above the planets; the pure lustre of Mrs 
Hemans, shining with the pure radiance of the 
morning star; the soft scintillations of Miss 
Landon, like the first sweet ray of evening; the 
departing glory of Hannah Moore, like an orb 
just sinking behind the horizon, are specimens 
of what woman is in the fatherland,—while the 
roselike beauty of Mrs Sigourney; the evergreen 
foliage of Mrs Hale; the summer savory fra- 

of Mrs Child; the lilly loveliness of Han- 
nah Gould, and the wild flower sweetness of 
Miss Sedgwick, are selections from the flowers 
of this western wilderness, and evidences of 
what the ‘‘daughters of Columbia’ may become. 

The true home of woman is in her own house; 
it is there that she shines with peculiar loveli- 
ness, there is the proper sphere of her usefulness, 
and there are the objects which have the strongest 
claims upon her regard. We wish never to see 
her climbing the rugged acclivities of public life, 
with Boadicea at the head of her army, or with 
Catherine upon the throne of state; nor would 
we have her, like Charlotte Corday or the Maid 
of Orleans, periling her reputation and life in 
popular insurrections and political feuds. Her 
abode is in the valley among the flowers of the 
garden and the sweets of domestic life—not on 
the hilltop, and surrounded by strife and debate, 
and the clashing of armor. She can never, with 
consistency, appear in the forum or the pulpit— 
in the senate or at the polls—still, without dis- 
paragement of her sexual character, or infringe- 
ment upon those hallowéd feelings, which the 
delicacy and loveliness of her nature have cast 
around her, she may devote her leisure to the 


-He was struggling for a 
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pallet and the pen, and send forth the emana- 
tions of her soul to enlighten and to bless. 

We take up the writings ofno female, whose 
sentiments come to us with a holier freshness or 
a more classic purity, chan the poems of Mrs 
Hemans. She is endeared to our recollections 
by some of the finest strains of sentimental 
poetry in the language: effusions whiely must 
ever continue to mo as long as fine feeling 
and correct taste shall be found. She has won 
to herself a name and a praise in the whole 
earth, wherever the waters of the mighty deep 
shall waft an lish heart, there will the songs 
of ‘* d’s Dead,’’ the ‘Sound of the Sea,’’ 
and the “Voice of Spring’’ be heard. 

But her fame is not alone the property of her 
native land; it a equally to the woods of 
America, whose wilds will long continue to 
echo the lay of the ‘‘Pilgrim Fathers;’’ a lyric 
which has seldom been surpassed, either in the 
adaptation of its ideas, or the = of its con- 
struction. The production of this piece, with 
the delicacy, dignity and moral beauty of her 
whole poems, have secured her a place in every 
virtuous and patriotic heart, which can only be 
obliterated with its last throb. There is a lofti- 
ness of sentiment, and a pure tone of morality 
pervading all her productions, and their ne 
perusal must inevitably ténd to nerve the hear 
to deeds 6f nobility and virtue, and to soften it 
with feelings of sweetness and tenderness. Her 
— is lyric, and her poetry that of sentiment. 

here is a melancholy sweetness hovering over 
the scene which she pictures to her heart; a 
softened radiavce, like that of mellow moonlight 
falling upon groves and majestic ruins. All the 
better and richer feelings of the mind and of 
the imagination are brought into play; we are 
soothed, delighted, elevated, enraptured. The 
images of the beautiful pictures which she pre- 
sents, dwell upon the mind; the words and tones 
of music, which her sweet hatp has awakened, 
rest upon the ear; we continue to see and to 
hear, and to feel till our senses are called away 
to the enjoyment of new beauties, and our hearts 
delighted with fresh images. 





Marernau Heroism.—On the 27th of January, 
1706, a party of Indians killed George Mason, 
at Flat Creek, about twelve miles from Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. During the night, he heard a 
noise at his stable, and stepped out to ascertain 
the cause; and the Indians, coming between him 
and the door, intercepted his return. He fled, 
but was fired upon and wounded. He reached 
a cave, about a quarter of a mile from his house, 
out of which, already weltering in blood, he was 

and murdered. Having done this, they 
returned to the house to dispatch his wifo and 
children. Mrs Mason, unconscious of the fate 
of her husband, heard them talking to each other 
as they approached the house. At first, she was 
delighted with the hope that her neighbors, 
aroused by the firing, had come to her assist- 
ance. But perceiving that the conversation was 
neither in English nor German, the languages 
of her neighbors, she instantly inferred that they 
were savages, coming to attack the house. 

The heroine had, that very morning, learned 
how the double trigger of a rifle was set. For- 
tunately, the children were not awakened by 
the firing, and she took care not to awaken 
them. She shut the door and barred ‘it with 
benches and tables, and took down the well- 
charged rifle of her husband. She placed her- 
self directly opposite to the ages, which 
would be made by forcing the door. Her hus- 
band came not, and she was but too well aware 
that he was slain. She was alone in darkness. 
The yelling savages were without pressing*upon 
the house. She took council from her own 
ma imity, heightened by affection for her 
children, that were sleeping, unconsciously, 
around her. Thé Indians, pushing with great 
violence, gradually opened the door sufliciently 
wide to attempt an entrance. The body of one 
was thrust into the opening, and just filled it. 
ittance. Two or 
three more, directly behind him, were propelling 
him forward. She set the trigger of the rifle, 
put the muzzle near the foremost, and in such a 
direction that the ball, after passing through his 
body, would penetrate those behind. She fired. 
The first Indian fell; the next one uttered the 
scream of mortal agony. This intrepid woman 
saw the policy of profound silence. She ob- 
served it. The Indians, in consequence, were 
led to believe that armed men were in the house. 
They withdrew from the house, took three hor- 
ses from the stable, and set it on fire. It was 
afterwards ascertained, that this hi jinded 
widow had saved herself and her chil from 
the attack of twentyfive assailants, 


Parer rrom Rorrey Woop.—M. Brard, ina 
letter to the royal academy of Bordeaux, reports 
some successful experiments which he has made 
in forming a coarse paper from the rotten wood 
of the Pinus maritima, which abounds in the 
Alps and the Pyrenees. Although unsized, it 
could be written upon; and, when several sheets 
were pasted together, it formed as solid and as 
light a pasteboard as that in common use; and 
quite as good for bookbinding. 








The Newark whaling and sealing co. have 
excluded ardent spirits boom their ships. 
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BUFFALO, MARCH 5, 1S. 
A Canv.—This Journal, together with the 
Book and Job Printing Office connected with it, 
will hereafter be conducted by the original pro- 
prietor alone, the copartnership recently formed 
between him and Samuet G. Bacon, having 
been dissolved by mutual consent. All persons 
to whom the late firm was indebted, are request- 
ed immediately to send their accounts to the 
subscriber for settlement; and those who ere in- 
debted to the late firm for book or job printing 
and advertising, will have their accounts for- 
warded to them during the ensuing week, and 
are requested to make imnmediate payment to 

March 5, 1834, Wriuiam VERRINDER. 








Gasrtnic Dicestrion.—The Providence Literary 
Journal contains an able article on this import- 
ant but difficult subject, the whole of which, but 
for its great length, we should be happy to pre- 
sent to our readers. As it would, however, oc- 
cupy too much room, and some of its details 
being uninteresting except to the scientific stu- 
dent, we must content ourselves with one or two 
brief extracts. The writer commences by re- 
marking, that, of all the complicated and won- 
derful operations of the human system, there is 
probably no one function which has been the 
subject of so many speculations, theories and 
experiments, and of so great diversity of opini- 
ons, as that of Gastric Digestion. Of the prin- 
cipal of these ‘‘speculations, theories and exper- 
iments,’’ we are furnished with a concise histo- 
ry, in which are intermixed some valuable phys- 
iological remarks and observations. 

We are afterwards informed, that in the state 

of the controversy, as to the existence or non 
existence of a fluid secreted by the stomach, pos- 
sessing the solvent powers attributed to it by 
Spallanzani and his followers, Dr Beaumont, of 
the United States’ Army, has published his ‘‘Ex- 
periments and Observations on the Gastric Juice 
and the Physiology of Digestion.’’ These ex- 
periments have been made, from time to time, 
during the last 8 years, on a Canadian French- 
man, who, in 1822, was accidentally wounded 
by the discharge of a musket; the contents of 
which were received in his left side, and carried 
away the parts, so as to wound -the lungs and 
stomach very seriously. The very remarkable 
result was, that the man recovered his health; 
but in the healing of the parts, the coats of the 
stomach attached themselves to the lips of the 
external wound, and formed an artificial aper- 
ture to the stomach: so that this organ could be 
examined at any time, by pushing in a valve 
which the stomach had formed to close the aper- 
ture, so as to prevent its contents from escaping 
thereat. With advantages for gastric experi- 
ments, never before enjoyed, Dr Beaumont ap- 
plie* himself to this interesting inquiry with a 
degree of assiduity and patience highly com- 
mendable. Tl work which he has recently 
published, as the result of his experiments and 
observations, is described as interesting and in 
many respects valuable. 

The writer concludes by enumerating the fol- 
lowing rules, which he deduces from Dr Beau- 
mont’s work, and of which he says, that they 
are of the most salutary character, being founded 
on the permanent coustitutional principles of 
human organic life; and are equally valuable to 
every portion of the human race, in every part 
of the globe. 

1. Bulk; or food possessing a due proportion 
of innutritious with nutritious matter, is best 
calculated to preserve the permanent welfare of 
the organs of digestion, and the general interests 
of the system. 

2. The food should be plainly and simply pre- 
pared, with no other seasoning than a little salt, 
er occasionally a very little vinegar. 

3. Full and deliberate mastication or chewing 
is of great importance. 

4. Swallowing the food slowly, or in small 


sary. 
5. A quantity not exceeding the real wants of 

the economy, is of prime importance to health. 
6. Solid aliment thoroughly masticated, is far 


7. Fat meats, butter, and oily substances of 
every kind, are difficult of digestion, offensive to 
the stomach, and tend to derange that organ and 
induce disease. 

& Spices, pepper, stimulating and heating 
condiments of every kind, retard digestion and 
injure the stomach. 

9. Coffee and tea debilitate the stomach and 
impair digestion. (See Experiment 77, p. 215.) 

10. Alcohol, whether in the form of distilled 
spirits, wine, beer, cider, or any other intoxica- 
ting liquors, impairs digestion, debilitates the 
stomach, and if persevered in for a short time, 
always induces a morbid state of that organ. 

11. Narcotics of every kind impair digestion, 
debilitate the stomach, and tend to disease. 

12. Simple water is the only fluid called for by 
the wants of the system: artificial drinks are 
all more or less injurious: some more so than 
others: but none can claim exemption from the 
general charge. 

13. Gentle exercise after eating promotes diges- 
tion more than indolent inactivity or rest. Vio- 
lent exercise with a full stomach is injurious. 

14, Sleep soon after eating retards digestion, 
and leads to debility and derangement of the 
stomach. 

15. Anger, fear, grief and other strong emo- 
tions disturb digestion, impair the functional 
powers of the stomach, and deteriorate the se- 
cretions generally. 





Temperance Suirs.—So much safer are ships 
considered which sail under the influence of strict 
temperance principles, that several of the insur- 
ance companies in New York, Boston and other 
places, have agreed to make on all such vessels, 
a deduction of five per cent. from the customary 
premiums. We are glad to learn that the mo- 
ney thus saved to the owners, is appropriated 
to the purchase of libraries for the use of the 
men. This arrangement has not been entered 
into with a view to promote the temperance 
cause, but simply as a money making scheme 
and to enrich the insurance companies. 





Erie County Temprnance Sociery.—At the 
annual meeting of this society, which was held 
last week at the Baptist Church in this city, re- 
ports were received from auxiliary associations, 


appropriate resolutions uaanimously passed, 








more salutary than soups, broths, &c. 


suitable addresses delivered, and officers chosen 
for the ensuing year. A verbal report was made 
by the secretary, T. C. Love, Esq. who related 
several interesting anecdotes. 





Deatu or Rev. Mr Rostan, Baptist Misston- 
ary 1x Francr.—We learn from the N. Y. Com- 
mercial, that Mr Rostan, known to many in this 
state, and who had recently commenced his la- 
bors in the French capital, died at Paris on the 
5th of December last, of the cholera, He was 
in health at midday, and died in the course of 
the succeeding night. 





Dears or rae Hox. Wittiam Wirt.—On the 
18th of February, in Washington, as our readers 
will perceive by the following extract from the 
N. Y. Com. Adv., this “great and good man”’ 
died, after an illness of but a few days. The 
correspondent of that paper, in announcing his 
decease, thus appropriately sums up his charac- 
ter. ‘He was among the first at the bar—a 
sound constitutional lawyer—an able statesman 
—an honest man—and an affectionate father. 
In any times, the loss of such a man is sorely 
felt; but in times like these, it is a public calam- 
ity.’’ In addition to the following notice, we 
have only to remark, that on the 20th of Febru- 
ary, congress adjourned at an early hour, to en- 
able the members to attend Mr Wirt’s funeral 
obsequies. 

It is with feelings of profound regret that we 
are constrained to announce the death of the 
Hon. William Wirt, late attorney general of the 
United States. He expired at Washington on 
Tuesday last, after a short illness, at the age of 
about 62 years. He entered upon the theatre of 
life under peculiar discouragements, but by the 
exertion of great natura) powers, combined with 


| unremitting industry, soon rose to a high rank 
ah ; | in his profession—and so long ago as the trial of 
quantities, and at short intervals, is very neces- | 


Aaron Burr, stood prominent among the ablest 
lawyers of Virginia. His splendid argument on 


that occasion, and especially his description of 
Blennerhasset, and his island, is one of the finest 
specimens of forensic eloquence in our language. 
The deservedly high reputation he had acquired 
induced Mr Monroe to appoint him attorney 





eneral of the United States. He held that of- 

ce during the residuary terms of Mr M. and his 
successor, Mr Adams; and never have the func- 
tions of that office been discharged with greater 
faithfulness, or more consummate ability. As 
a forensic orator he has not, perhaps, left his 
superior behind him in the United States. 

But it is not the fame or the honors acquired 
by the dead whilst living, that imparts the deep- 
est consolations to the bereaved, in the parting 
hour. Wealth and office, and all sublunary 
greatness lose their attractions at the margin of 
the grave, and a retrospect of the life of the in- 
dividual who has exchan them for a shroud, 
becomes the theme of reflection, and excites the 
brightest hopes or deepest dismay of the survi- 
vor. In this respect the memory of Mr. Wirt 
inspires the most pci | review—but without 
venturing upon it ourselves, we take it as it 
comes to our hands from the pen of the editors 
of the National Intelligencer. 

‘In him, his family have lost all that can be 
lost, in one among the most tender, devoted, and 
enlightened of husbands and fathers, Of all 
who witnessed the strong and heart endeared ties 
which this event has sundered, there lives not 
one but must sympathize, from his inmost soul, 
with his amiable and exemplary wife, who at 
once imparted and partook the purest and highest 
enjoyments of conjugal union, and who is now 
to see a premature grave open to receive the 
mortal remains of him who was the source and 
object of the hallowed affections by which that 
union was cemented and embellished—with chil- 
dren, to whom the hand is now cold and motion- 
less, which but yesterday led them, with pater- 
nal solicitude and unerring aim, through the 
paths of human science, in all the intricacies of 
which the exercises of studious youth, and sus- 
tained application of mature years, had instruct- 
ed him, and which he had illustrated; to those 
children, the eloquent tongue, though not mute 
to grateful memory, no longer speaks, in living 
accents, precepts of wisdom, morality, and piety, 
so lately enforced oy the example, and adorned 
by the life and manners of a Christian, a scholar, 
anda gentleman. His country, indeed, has lost 
a citizen whose talents and virtues, always ade- 
quate to the highest tasks of public service, were 
always devoted, with unflinching patriotism, to 
his country’s good: but to that country he has 
left an inheritance in the extended fame which 
will perpetuate his name with the enduring mon- 
uments of the age and land in which he lived.”’ 


Tribute of Respect.—At a meeting of the gen- 
tlemen of the bar of the supreme court of the 
United States, and of the offieers of the court, 
at the courtroom in the capitol, on Tuesday the 
18th inst., the Hon. B. F. Butler, attorney gen- 
eral of the United States, was called to the 
chair, and the Hon. Jno. Sergeant was appointed 

: whereupon Mr Webster rose and ad- 
dressed the chair as follows: 

It is announced to us that one of the oldest, 
one of the ablest, one of the most distinguished 
members of the bar, has departed this mortal 
life. William Wirt is no more! He has this 
day closed a professional career, among the 
longest and most brilliant, which the distin- 
guished members of the profession in the United 
States have at any time accomplished. Unsul- 
lied in every thing which regards professional 
honor and integrity, patient of labor, and rich in 
those stores of Inselnn, which are the reward 
of patient labor and patient labor only; and if 
equalled, yet certainly allowed not to be excelled, 
in fervent, animated and persuasive eloquence, 
he has left an example, which those who seek to 
raise themselves to great heights of professional 
eminence, will hereafter emulously study. For- 
tunate, indeed, will be the few, who shall imitate 
it successfully. 

As a public man, it is not our peculiar duty 
to speak of Mr Wirt here. His character, in 
that respect, belongs to his country, and to the 
history of his country. And, sir, if we were to 
speak of him in his private life, and in his social 
relations, all we could possibly say of his urban- 
ity, his kindness, the faithfulness of his friend- 
ships, and the warmth of his affections, would 
hardly seem sufficiently strong and glowing to 
do him justice in the feeling and judgment of 
those who, separated now forever from his em- 
braces, can only enshrine his memory in their 
bleeding hearts. Nor may we, sir, more than 
allude to that other relation, which belonged to 
him, and belongs to us all; that high and para- 
mount relation, which connects man with his 
Maker! It may be permitted us, however, to 
have the pleasure of recording his name, as one 
who felt a deep sense of religious duty, and who 
placed all his hopes of the future in the truth 
and in the doctrines of Christianity. 

But our particular ties to him, were the ties 
of our profession. He was our brother, and he 
was our friend. With talents, powerful enough 
to excite the strength of the strongest, with a 
kindness both of heart and of manner capable of 
warming and winning the coldest of his brethren, 
he has now completed the term of his profes- 
sional life, and of his earthly existence in the 
enjéyment of the high respect and cordial affec- 
tions of us all. Let us then, sir, hasten to pay 
to his memory the welldeserved tribute of our 
regard. Let us lose no time in testifying our 
sense of our loss, and in expressing our grief, 








that one t light of our profession is extin- 
guished forever. 

Mr Webster concluded by submitting the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were read, and unani- 
mously adapted, viz: 


Resolved, That the members of this bar feel, with deep. 
sensibility, the loss which the profession, and country, 
have sustained, in the death of William Wirt, a member 
of this bar, and heretofore for many years, attorney gen- 
eral of the United States. he 

Resolved, That we cheris highest respect for the 
professional learning of hodeteuel for his varied talent 
and ability, for the purity and uprightness of his profes- 
sional life, and for the amiable and excellent qualities 
which belonged te him as a man. 

Resolved, That to testify these sentiments, we will 
wear the usual badge of mourning for the residue of the 
term. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to offer to his 
bereaved and afflicted family, the condolence and sympa- 
thy of his brethren of the bar; and to request that he may 
be interred in the city of Washington, and that his pro- 
fessional brethren be permitted to raise a suitable monu- 
ment to his memory. 

Resolved, That Mr Southard be requested to pronounce 
a discourse, before the bar, upon the professional charac- 
ter and virtues of Mr Wirt, at such time, during the pre- 
sent term, as may suit his convenience. 

Resolved, That the attorney general do move the court 
that these resolutions be entered on the minutes oftheir 
proceedings. 


The following gentlemen were appointed by 
the chair to compose the committee ordered 
the fourth resolution: Mr Swan, Mr Jones, Mr 
Webster, Mr Clay, Mr Southard, Mr Sergeant, 
Mr Peters. 





Querzec Sure Buitpinc.—We learn that there 
are now on the stocks at Quebec, 16 ships, of 
the average tonnage of 467, making an aggregate 
of 7470. The amount of labor employed, inclu- 
ding carpenters, blockmakers, joiners, black- 
smiths, sawyers, painters, plumbers and labor- 
ers, is estimated at $112,048; carting of timber, 
$2000; knees, $3,736; makipg a total outlay for 
labor only of $117,784. Of the great benefit 
accruing to Lower Canada (says the Quebec 
Mercury) from the building of the above sixteen 
vessels, a fair estimate may be formed, by sup- 
posing their value when rigged and fitted for 
sea, at the present rate per ton here, to be $326.,- 
148, from which deduct $134,460 for imported 
materials, such as copper, iron, cordage, canvas, 
&c.; there still remains a sum circulated in the. 
country of $201,688. 





ConeressionaL.—The Senate is still occupied 
with the deposit question, in relation to which 
memorials and resolutions continue to be pre- 
sented. Mr Rives, of Va, has resigned his seat 
in the senate, on account of his views onthe all 
absorbing topic of the deposits, differing from 
those held by his constituents. In the course of 
the speech, in which he announced his resigna- 
tion, Mr R. made the following remarks: ‘On 
all occasions involving questions of expediency 
only, it is, I conceive, the bounden duty of the 
representative to conform implicitly to the in- 
structions of the constituent body, where those 
instructions are to be carried into execution by 
a legislative act, which, as a mandate of the pub- 
lic will, prescribes and directs what shall be done 
for the public good. But where the instructions 
contemplate a declaration of principles or opin- 
ions, which are contrary to the sincere and hon- 
est convictions of the representative, as there is 
no means of forcing the assent of the understand- 
ing to abstract propositions, the only course left 
to him is by the surrender of his commission, to 
put it in the power of his constituents to confer 
it on another, whose opinions correspond with 
their own.”’ 

The House of Representatives, by a vote of 130 
to 98, have decided to refer the letter of the sec- 
retary of the treasury to the committee of ways 
and means. 





Lecistative.—In the Senate, a communication. 
has been received from Harmanus Bleecker, esq. 
resigning the office of regent of the university. 
On the 24th of February, a report was received 
from the canal board, estimating the tolls col- 
lected last year, for that part of the Erie canal. 
between Albany and Schenectady, at $137,137 
29; and the expense of its construction, and the 
works connected therewith, atabout $1,000,000. 
On the 25th, the bill relative.to the distribution 
and application of the revenues of the literature 
fund, was passed. The bill to. amend the 
act to subject certain debts owing to nonresi-. 
dents to taxation, was read a third time, and on 
motion of Mr Dodge, who said he had not had 
time to examine the question, was laid on, the 
table. 

The Assembly have passed the bill to amend 
the act to subject to taxation certain debts due 
to nonresidents. Among the bills reported, aro 
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the -following: To incorporate the Commercial | 
Bank, in the city of New York, with a capital | 
of 2500,000; to incorporate the Cortland County | 
Bank, at Cortland village; to incorporate the | 
City Bank of Albany, with a capital of $500,000; 
to incorporate the Bank of Orleans, at Albion, 
with a capital of $150,000; to amend the char- 
ters and increase the capitals of the Bank of 
Genesee, the Saratoga County Bank, the Lock- 
port Bank, and the Ogdensburgh Bank. Among 
the rejected applications are the following: For 
Mechanics’ Bank*of Rochester; for a bank at 
Oswego village. The bill to amend the act of 
1830, relative to the practice of physic and sur- 
gery, has been read a third time and passed. A 
bill has been reported by Mr Grinnel, to repeal 
so much of the act to abolish imprisonment for 
debt as relates to courts held by justices of the 
peace. Several petitions ofsettlers on the Hol- 
Jand Purchase, for relief from the law of last 
year taxing debts due to nonresidents, have 
bectr presented and referred. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT.—We are indebted to the 
Hon. Mitrarp Fitimore, for copies of the Re- 
marks of Mr Webster, on the Removal of the 
Deposits and on the subject of a National Bank, 
delivered in the Senate in January last; and the 
Speech of Mr Poindexter, of Mississippi, on the 
subject of Prolonging the Payment of Revenue 
Bonds, delivered in the Senate on the 7th of 
February. For these valuable documents, Mr 
Fillmore will accept our thanks. 








It is stated that Colonel Francis Hall recently 
lost his life in a givil commotion at Quito, in 
which part of South America he had been two 
or three years engaged in making collections in 
natural history. His death is described as a 
great loss to science. 





Marriep.—In this city, on Wednesday last, 
by the Rey. J. Dodge, Mr J. W. Thwaits to 
Miss Senath Barrows. 

At Ypsilanti, M. T., by I. Cornish, esq. Capt. 
Charles Burnett, of this city, to Miss Lavina 
Sweeting, of Paris, Oneida co. 





Drep.—On Friday last, at the house of her 

ndfather, hon. Samuel Russell, after a short 
illness, of inflamation on the lungs, Miss Eliza 
8. Hill, daughter of Mr Henry Hill, aged four- 
teen years. 

In Jamestown, Chaut. co., Captain William 
Sternes;“aged 80, a soldier of the revolution. 

At New Orleans, on the 22d of Jan. last, Eli- 
zabeth W. McKennell, wife of R. W. McKen- 
nell, of that city. A correspondent of the Re- 
publican, states that Mrs MecKennell was the 
daughter of Mr Amasa Ransom, of this city, 
and was here well known as an amiable and in- 
telligent young woman, and by her many good 
qnalities was endeared to a numerous circle of 
friends and relations, whom she has left to la- 
ment her loss. Few have lived so generally es- 
teemed—few have died so generally regretted; 
and few indeed, there are, whose memory will 
be more fondly cherished by the recollections of 
departed worth and virtue. 





Domestic Summary.—The cause of Mr Boul- 
din’s death, in the house of representatives, was 
the rupture of the Aorta, the great artery of the 
left ventricle of the heart, an occurrence likely 
to take place in all cases of strong feeling or 
emotion. 

Gov. Lincoln has been elected to Congress in 
Massachusetts, by a large majority. 

The steamboat Otto lately ran foul of a wood 

boat opposite La Fayette, Miss., and sank her. 
There were five slaves on board the latter, three 
of whom were unfortunately drowned. 
_ The birthday of Wasxixeton was celebrated 
in the city of New York, on the 22d ult., by the 
distribution of one thousand loaves of bread to 
to the poor, procured by the exhibition of the 
statue of his successor, JEFFERSON. 

A camp occupied by three men engaged cut- 
beng es at Alexander, Me, was lately destroyed 
by fire; and horrible to relate, one of the men 
was completely burnt to death, his arms and 
legs being entirely reduced to cinders. 

The firemen of Philadelphia are about getting 
up a celebration on a splendid scale. 

The legislatures both of this state and of New 
Jersey have passed laws ratifying the agreement 
made by the commissioners of the two states, rel- 
ative to the boundary line and jurisdiction be- 
tween them. 

The enor of iron pipe laid down in the city 
of Philadelphia for conducting water is 412,234 


—equal to abouteighty miles! The total num- 


ber of fire plugs is 313. (The estimated expendi- 
tures for the water works during the present 
year are $52,933—receipts $35,559. 

A coal mine, of great promise, has been dis- 





covered at Eastport, Maine. 





Forzicn Summary.—Several packets have re- 
cently arrived from Liverpool, bringing English 
papers of a much later date than our previous 
ones. For the followingsummary we are chief- 
ly indebted to the N. Y. Com. Advertiser:— 


Exe_anp.—The London Sun of the 6th, in 
speaking of the affairs of the country, says: ‘‘It 
is reported that the government, in consequence 
of the threatening aspect of foreign affairs, has 
for the present suspended its announced inten- 
tion of reducing the army.’’ The Liverpool Cou- 
rier of the 8th, in its leading article, thus speaks 
on the same subject: ‘‘The warlike preparations 
carrying on in this country, as well as in France, 
have given rise to much speculation as to their 
ultimate object, and it has very naturally been 
inquired, if we are to have a war, in which 
France shall make common cause with England? 
Looking at the present condition of the two 
countries, it is, we think, not difficult to answer 
in the negative. France is in no capacity to 
embark in a foreign war, and for England, there 
has, perhaps, never been a period in her histor 
when she was less capable of taking the field, 
laboring, as the country is at the present time, 
under financial embarrassments aaa unparalleled 
commercial competition. What, then, is the 
purpose of all the bustle and show of preparation 

oing on in the naval and military departments? 

erhaps ministers hope to redeem somewhat of 
their popularity, suspected to be now deeply in 
the wane, and, as one step for effecting that re- 
sult, hope, by making a simultaneous hostile 
‘¢demonstration’”’ with France, to induce Russia 
to loose the hold she has on Turkey. If such a 
hope does exist, it is assuredly a forlorn one. 
The policy of both England and Frafice is, in- 
deed, adverse to the aggrandizement of Russia, 
but it is rather too late to expect that, when 
Nicholas has his longdesired prey within his 
grasp, he will be induced to yield it up by any 
hostile preparations on the part of either Eng- 
land or France, more especially as he is no doubt 
aware that neither power is in a condition to 
compel him to stop short in his career of aggran- 
dizement. A war with Russia would, we think, 
be far from a popular measure with the English 
nation at the present juncture.”’ 

The editors of the London Courier, alluding 
to the situation of England in her foreign rela- 
tions, thus speaks: ‘‘We have copied two para- 

raphs from morning papers, stating that Austria 
has addressed a strong remonstrance to Russia, 
and is exerting herself to prevent a cofttest. 
This we can readily believe, for the house of 
Hapsburgh, and probably every other sovereign 
house of Germany, holds its dominions by a 
tenure which would be much weakened by a war 
involving the principles of government; and 
hardly any war can now become general in Eu- 
rope without involving them. In fact, the war 
ked of, France and England on one side, 
against Russia on the other, is a war of princi- 
= 4 It is described as liberty against despotism, 
as civilization against ignorance, and conse- 
quently involves a contest between those princi- 
ples, between which it has been the policy of all 
the governments of Europe, since the treaty of 
Vienna, to keep the peace. On no one of the 
thrones of Europe is there at present, except on 
the throne of Russia, a sovereign who could ex- 
pect that his personal power would be aggran- 
dized by war. He must, in case of success, ex- 
pect to suffer a comparison to his victorious gen- 
erals. The emperor of Austria, and the king of 
Prussia, are old men, and they would, most 
robably, like to pass their latter days in peace. 
We, therefore, can readily believe that they are 
disposed to prevent, if possible, Russia from 
coming to arupture with France and England.”’ 

[The English journalists have for several 
weeks been speculating upon the chances—the 
possibility—nay, the probability—of a war with 
Russia—in consequence of the movements of the 
latter power inthe east. But there is no founda- 
tion for any such apprehension. There is nota 
speck of war discernible; and all the speculations 
upon the subject, evidently show a want of other 
stirring subjects to write upon. } 

The Hon. George Lamb,’ under secretary of 
state, died at London on the 2d of January, in 
the 49th year of his age. 

The message of the president of the United 
States was published in the London papers on 
the 31st of mber. 

A case of considerable importance has recently 
been decided by the vice chancellor. It was 
whether a certain charity, founded by Lady 
Hewley more than two hundred years ago, had 
not-been diverted from its properchannel. The 
testator directed that the funds bequeathed should 
be for the maintenance of certain ‘‘poor and 

odly persons of Christ’s holy church.”’ These 
funds had for a long time been under the control 
of the Unitarians. After along argument the 
vice chancellor has decided that the Unitarians 
are not Christians, and consequently not entitled 
to the charity. The case involves property to 
the amount of 200,0001. sterling. 

Mr Laird, who went out in Lander’s expe- 
dition to Africa, has returned to England in bad 
health. Mr Lander has proceeded up the river 
in the iron steamer. 

The commissioners of customs have received 
an order from the board of trade to prepare a 





draught of a bill for admitting the large inland 
towns, as Manchester, Leeds, and others, to the 
privilege of bonding. : 





France.—All the preliminary proceedings of 
the chambers have been completed. On the 
26th ult. M. Berrenger was chosen vice presi- 
dent, the fourth, in opposition to M. Persil, the 
attorney general, who had only 98 votes against 
165; and on the 27th M. Dupin took the chair. 
The best of republics seems as unfortunate in its 
law officers as the reform ministry. No oppo- 
sition of importance is expected to the address. 
‘The weather has been extremely wet and bois- 
terous, and the accounts both from the interior 
and the coast are filled with accidents and des- 
truction of property. 

The nominations, as far as they are elective, 
with few exceptions, have been ministerial; a 
fact from which the partizans of the administra- 
tion augur a triumphant session, notwithstand- 
ing the dreaded discussions upon the tremendous 
excess in the expenditure over the supplies of 
the las® year for the war department. ‘This ex- 
cess is estimated at something more than half a 
million sterling. 

It is stated in well informed circles that it is 
in the contemplation of government to propose 
the liberation of the unfortunate captives, who 
have this very day completed three years of sad 
captivity in the fortressof Ham. The measure 
it is stated, will be accompanied by a general 
amnesty for political offences of all descriptions; 
this, however, will not prevent a general outcry 
among the factious, and the act will, unquestion- 
ably, be used as a fresh a to show that 
the monarch has repudiated the principles which 
placed him upon the throne: but, on the other 
side, there are thousands—nay hundreds of 
thousands—of generous hearts in France which 
would applaud the deed, and see in that act of 
mercy but a fitting correlative to the moderation 
which was the grand and imposing feature in the 
revolution of July. 

A letter from Port au Prince, received i the 
Cuirassier brig, gives some particulars of the 
new treaty which has just been concluded; the 

rinciple articles of which are, that the debt of 
150,000,000f. is uced to 75,000,000f.; that 
the 29,300,000f., already received, shall be de- 
ducted from the latter sum; that a million shall 
be paid annually for twentyfive years, and after- 
wards two millions till all is paid. There is no 
mention of security to be given for the execution 
of the new treaty. 


Russta.—The Frankfort Gazette of the 3ist 
Dec. states, after accounts from St. Petersburgh 
of the 18th, that the Emperor had issued orders 
relative to the rising of the Neva. In the event 
of its attaining six feet above its usual height, 
cannon were tobe fired every quarter of an 
hour; all thoso who inhabited the ground floors 
of the quarters contiguous to the river, were to 
forsake their homes, and the police were to be 
in every part of the city ready to afford relief the 
instant they were applied to. 

Letters from St. Petersbusgh speak of the rapid 
progress of the Russian navy, manifested in the 
continued important armaments. An eye wit- 
ness gives an extremely favorable account of the 
new arrangements. 

He says that ‘‘all the sailors are well prac- 
ticed in the use of the guns; the upper tier of 
large ships consists of fine brass guns (12 poun- 
ders) with percussion locks, and on the lower 
tier brass 48 pounders; in which the percussion 
cap is struck with a hammer. During the last 
year, new and admirably equipped ships were 
very frequently launched.’”” Equally favorable 
are the accounts of the fine harbors and arsenals 
on the Black Sea. When every thing is con- 
sidered, this must be admitted to be very agree- 
able intelligence for this country. 








Hotraxp.—The mystery respecting the loss 
of the Princess of Orange’s jewels, is, it seems, 
about to be judicially investigated. The accu- 
sing Chamber of the Supreme Court has order- 
ed the Italian named Carara, alias Polari, who 
is charged with having entered the Princess’s 
apartment in the Palace at Brussels, and stolen 
the valuable casket to be tried in February next, 
before the Court of Assize for South Holland. 

The Minister of War being pressed upon the 
question of keeping up the Militia, declared that 
the difference with Belgium would be terminajed 
by a treaty in the course of the present year. 





Switzer_tayp.—The Council of Berne decided 
on Dec. 19, that the Polish refugees in that can- 
ton should be relieved till Jan. 1, 1834: that 
from that date all pecuniary assistance should 
cease, and that the departure of the refugees 
should be strongly recommended tothem. This 
determination was come toonly after a very ani- 
mated debate of nine hours’ duration, in which 
about 40 members addressed the assembly. 





Portucat.—A Spanish army of 6000 men 
has entered Portugal. The pretext for this in- 
vasion, say the accounts before us, is the appre- 
hension of Don Carlos—they have liberated all 
the Portuguese prisoners at Portalagre. The 
following is the latest accounts we have met 
with, and is from a Liverpool paper of Jan. 8:— 








Advices from Lisbon, dated the last day ofthe 





old year, picture the difficulties of Pedro as in- 
creasing,‘and state that Miguel has positively 





brefused the interference of the Queen of Spain, 


and has abundant means for continuing the con- 
test. It is strongly reported at Lisbon that Mi- 
guel would opoony have a new fleet, and Na- 
pier was employed in making preparations to re- 
ceive it. Pedro had withdrawn from public on 
account of ill health; and by his orders an arm- 
ed Portuguese Indiaman, having 200,000 cruga- 
ders, besides a rich cargo of merchandize on 
board, was seized for having treasonably or ig- 
norantly run into the Tagus with the Royal 
Standard flying. 





From Seats Direct.—By the schooner Wiz- 
zard, Wilcomb, from Gibraltar, we have recei- 
ved, says the N. Y. Daily Advertiser, files of 

pers to the ist of January, containing Madrid 
dates to the 18th December. We copy the fol- 
lowing as the only articles worthy of-note. 

“This time the Madrid Gazette brings no ac- 
count of any rencontre between the: Queen's 
troops and the insurgents ;—Balmaseda was re- 
ported to be in Robeda on the 18th inst. with 
few of his followers; 40 militiamen or 

ts were immediately sent against him ; 
but, the neighing of a horse having betrayed 
their approach, the rebel leader effected his es- 
cape, though with the loss of two of his men 
(friars) mortally wounded and two taken. 

Her Majesty had also issued directions for 
completing the dissolution of the Royalist Vol - 
unteers. 

Gen. Monet has been called to Madrid where 
he is to quarter until he be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of displaying, in her mays service, 
the skill, zeal and activity, for which he is dis- 
tinguished, and with which the Queen Regent 
is perfectly satisfied. 

he Infante D. Carlos is now stated to have 
passed through Mirandela, on his way to Galicia. 

The Queen Regent met with an accident in 
the morning of the 17th, as she was going down 
the descent from the Nauacer pass, which 
might have proved fatal.’’ 





Assassination OF Caspar Havuser.—Poor Cas- 
par Hauser, the unfortunate youth whose mys- 
terious incarceration has excited so deep an in- 
terest in Europe and in this country, has been 
basely assasinated. It, will be recollected by 
those who have read the history of Caspar, and 
few who read at all have not read it, that an at- 
tempt to take his life was made shortly after his 
discovery and liberation. The atrocious act has 
been repeated and with fatal success. Several 
recent discoveries have been made as to the true 
history of his sufferings which were expected to 
lead to important. developments. A priest is 
said to have been his father, and of course there 
was the strongest inducement to put him out of 
the way. The tragic deed produced a good deal 
of excitement in Germany. And it is to be ho- 
ped that the perpetrators will meet the doom 
they deserve.—N. Y. Courier & Enquirer. 





Famine.—Distressing accounts are given in the 
German papers, of a famine in thé Eastern part 
of Russia. The Swabian qerte ag the fol- 
lowing letter from Odessa, dated Nov. 22:— 

“The general dearth becomes very alarming 
and it is impossible to foretell what may ensue. 
Every article that forms the food of man is be- 
coming daily more and more scarce and dear. 
Meat alone |s cheap, and this is because the gra- 
ziers are obliged to kill their cattle for the want 
of fodder. ‘There are whole villages in the en- 
virons of Odessa that are entirely deserted, the 
inhabitants having left them in the hopes of find- 
ing bread elsewhere. The sea of Azoff is no 
longer navigable, so that we have no chance of 
supplies from the opposite shore. Immediately 
after receiving dispatches from St ee 
Count Woronzow went off in haste to Ekalhe- 
rinoslaw, where the famine has already caused 
some deplorable disasters. 





Tur Apniutic.—A sweeping hurricane oc- 
curred in the Gulf of Venice, on the 24th of De- 
cember, doing great damage in the Road of Tri- 
este. A Greek brig that was secured by a ca- 
ble resisted for a long time the violence of the 
waves; but the cable at length breaking, she 
was driven on shore, went to pieces, and sank, 
allin a few minutes; the crew, partly swim- 
ming, partly holding by ropes sent to them, kept 
above water till the boats saved them. The 
water was covered with wrecks; fifteen shi 
were sunk, and very few escaped injury. 
the number of boats that were put out, scarcely 
a single boat escaped. To judge by the quanity 
of wreck a great number must have — 
The hurricane continued for three hours. 





Beicium.—Brussels, Jan. 15.--Captain Bau- 
lien set out for Berlin yesterday. A dreadful 
hurricane on the 4th of this month, did great 
damage in the city of Mayence ‘and on the 
Rhine. Of14 mills on the rivér, three only re- 
main; all the others were swept away by the 
waves, and entirely destroyed. » 
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THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 
A Fragment. 


BY FREDERIC SHOBERL. 


Careering o’er the stormy deep, 

Whose mountain billows never sleep, 

Near bleak Fuego's rockbound shores, 
Where the eternal tempest roars; 

When first the gallant seamen sped, 
Death's terrors o’er their track were spread: 
And land, and surge, and sky, seemed bient 
In one unearthly element. 


Strain they every nerve, and now 
Northward turn their daring prow 
milder climes, where softer gee 
impel their shuttered sails, 
To that vast Deep, whose waters roll 
From either India to the pole, 
O’er which perennial summer smiles— 
Ocean of ten thousand isles! 


Ah! what fairy visions then 
Burst upon those toilworn men! 
Lands of soft airs and sunny skies, 
And fruits and flowers of beauteous dies, 
And smiling dates, and wooderowned hills, 
All with transparent rills; 
And graceful forms with flowing hair, 
And arms and swelling bosoms bare, 
And dark eyes wane Le as gems 
In eastern monarchs’ diadems; 
While wreaths of fragrant flowers embraced 
The polished brow and taper waist— 
Forms such as Fable placed of yore 
In Pleasure’s bowers on Paphos’ shore, 
Or glad the faithful Moslem’s eyes 
In his kind Prophet's paradise. 


See, with voluptuous dance and song, 
These luscious forms their sports prolong, 
Under the deep, o’grarching shade 
By towering palms and tous made, 

And beneath these, with arms outspread, 
The tree which yields their daily bread. 


But, hark!'—what shriek of agony 
Picrces the merry minstrelsy!— 


The fatal stroke has just been sped 
On the yet writhing victim’s head; 
And see with reeking brains and gore 
The flowery greensward sprinkled o'er! 


Why is the victim doomed to bleed? 
Dark Superstition prompts the deed. 
The Savage owns iis potent sway; 
His gods, and—stili more fierce than they— 
His priests, the sacrifice command, 
And scatter death throughout the land! 


Another scream of wild despair, 
Of frantic anguish, fills the air! 
See yon young mother, like the dee: 
Bounding away when hounds are iear, 
While closely to her panting breast 
The firstborn of her love is prest: 
But vain her fleetness, vain her fears, 
Her struggles vain, and vain her teary, 
Vuin her resistance to the last: 
The noose around her neck is cast— 
One gurgling cry—one quivering thrill— 
One frenzied shrick—and all is still! 


Vain are the gifts which Nature pours 
With lavish hand on favored shores: 
The Savage, with uncultared mind, 
Will play the tyrant with his kind, 
And, cruel, on his gods confer 
The selfsame hideous character; 
Till e’enthe Eden where he’s placed 
He makes a bloodstained, howling waste! 





MOUNTAINS. 


How glorious are the towering mountains, 
The lofty ramparts of the earth, 

From whose pellucid swelling fountains, 
The noblest rivers have their birth, 


Their framework is the mighty rocks— 
Those heaven cemented walls of stone, 
That long have stood the tempest’s shocks, 
And still shall stand when we are gone. 


Their tops are crowned with dazzling snow, 
Or summer's lively robe of green; 

Down from their sides what torrents flaw, 
And glisten in the morning sheen! 


How beautiful the dark green woods 
That stretch along their rugged sides! 
low awful are their solitudes, 
Where silence still and deep abides! 


How rich the purple fields of heath, 
‘That clothe my native Scotia’s hills! 
How sweet the evening’s fragrant breath, 
Where shine a thousand bounding rills! 


How fair the countless flowers that bloom, 
Among the cloudeapt Pyrenees! 

Hiow mild and pleasing their perfume, 
‘That floats afar on Gallia’s breeze! 


The mighty A'ns and Appenines, 
Who can their varied grandeur tell? 
Their deep ravines, their lofty pines, 
‘Their craggy rocks where eagles dwell! 


How grand Himmola’s summits high, 
Where mortal feet have never trod, 

And Andean peaks that pierce the sky, 
Where strongwing’d condors make abode! 


How lovely ure the snowy clouds 
‘That hover round the mountain’s hoar! 
How dreadful is the gloom that shrouds 
Their ridges rough when thunders roar! 


While roaming o’er his sunny isles, 
The Grecian free delighis to tell 

Of mounfmins strait, where Persian files 
Lay dead when Sparta’s chieftain fell. 


The Highlander, at noontite’s clow, 
ile 


si his shieling lone, 
With pride thov hills of snow. 
Where 


Warriors Were o’ertivown. 


While looking from his native cot, 
Among the ‘Tyrol mountains high, 
The shepherd points unto the spot, 


' W bere Hofer battled gallantly. 


The Switzer by his happy hearth, 
Awakes the song his soul inspires, 

Proud of the land that gave him birth, 
‘The mountains of his patriot sires. 


Still sacred be these rugged heights 
Where fought the brave and generous Teil, 
Who struggled for his country’s rights, 
While mailelad warriors round him fell. 


Still dear shall be those mountain piles 
Where dwell the fearless aud the free, 

That raise their tops like rocky isles, 
The blessed home of Liberty. 


= 


Western Lire.—He who has quietly slum- 
bered for years in the comparative stillness and 
retirement of the early settled portions of our 
country, can have but faint dreams of the 
change of scene which a peep at the great west 
would reveal. He hears, indeed, of a mighty 





and growing section, hardly redeemed as yet 
from its primeval wildness; and pictures go him- 
self a region of wide forests anda scattered popu- 


lation scarcely more civilized than the redbrowed 
native, while, his fancy throws vividly into the 
foreground the untiring devastations eFthe axe, 
and the smoke curling from scattered settle- 
ments of log cabins. Into this land of prairie 
and wilderness he is scarcely prepared to believe 
that the fruits of civilization and the polish and 
refinement of society have yet found their way. 
He is prone to regard the heterogeneous mass 
of population annually rolling on hither like 
waves, as embodying many elements of semi- 
barbarism, and in which a spirit of adventure has 
swallowed up all other considerations. There 
is something of truth and much of error in his 
speculations. 

Recent as has been the redemption of a part 
of this country from its wilderness state, it has 
already awoke to the bustle of an active and en- 
terprising population, and the march of improve- 
ment has worn close upon the footsteps of immi- 
gration. Cities have sprung up as it were ina 
night along the great channels of internal com- 
munication, their busy wharves and quays alive 
with industry and echoing with the jargon of 
native and foreigner; saliteliness vessels of 
all descriptions trom the birchen canoe to the 
sharpbowed schooner are freighting along the 
shores, and more than two hundred steamers are 
even now crossing their wakes upon its many 
waters. In addition to the canals and railroads 
already in successful operation, others are either 
in projection or an advanced state of forward- 
ness; and the several facilities for land trans- 
portation and travel are fast multiplying in ali 
directions. The work of settlement and of civil- 
ization is ever onward. There is no lack of ma- 
terial for the continued prosecution of what has 
been so auspiciously commenced,—-men of stout 
hearts and iron hands whose sathers have taught 
them to grapple with necessity and to encounter 
privations. The curious sojourner here would 
find that with whatever of romance or the interest 
of novelty his fancy may have invested a resi- 
dence beyond the Sciota or the Wabash, the 
whole in reality assumes a matteroffact and 
businesslike aspect. The whoop of the savage 
and the howl of the wolf have been succeeded by 
the clatter of machinery and the din of the arti- 
zan, the hardy yeoman shouts his harvest home 
over the ashes of the primeval forest, and the 
surveyor plants his compass on the hunting 
ground and traverses the war trail with his chain. 

With the influx of all the materials of popula- 
tion which this new world has welcomed, have 
come the talents, the wealth and the refinement 
of the most fortunate and highly favored portions 
of our land. The tone thus given to socicty is 
a healthful one. The man of business finds in 
an occasional intercourse with his newly arrived 
neighbér an agreeable relaxation from the sterner 
duties of his employment, which while it begets 
a congeniality of feeling, is productive of mutual 
benefit,—softening the appetites of the one and 
imparting a quickening impulse to the other. 
From this cause too, the stranger may gather a 
solution to the question which suggests itself, 
when he encounters in the circles of the west all 
that fascination and intelligence to which he 
imagined he bade adicu when he set his face 
towards this wild and newly settled region. 
There is every thing cheering also in the convic- 
tion that the spirit of improvement is progres- 
sive, that the schoolmaster is abroad here as 
elsewhere. Yet a few years and he will be met 
among the present encampments of the trapper, 
the hunter, and the backwoodsman, where the 
wayfarer is now welcomed with all the hospi- 
tality of a brother to a haunch of venison ora 
rough table of forest game, seasoned with a re- 
cital of border perils and adventures, which he 
may hear the hero himself depict in the wild 
language of his calling, and which have already 
formed the theme of many a wellwoven and 
stirring legend. 

We have fo rdéin in this briof article to allude 
even to a portion of the works or wonders of the 
west. With the facilities which she holds out 
to all latidable enterprise, she is progressing with 

rapid strides towards her high destiny; her pow- 
ers are as yet scarcely appreciated, they are as 
incalenlable as the wealth of the ocean.— Detroit 
Courter. 








LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
EEE 





HRISTIAN LIBRARY; new volume.—-Key & 
Biddle have commenced the second volume of that 








Sand Gerategs; Picken’s 
onary Stories; Waltham; Rebellion in Scotland; 

The Italian Exile in England; Wacousta; Journal ofa 
Nobleman; The Duchess of St Leu; Elliot’s Letters; 
‘on D’Haussez’s Great Britain; Madden’s Infirmi- 
ties; Rambles of a Naturalist, and Capt. Hall’s hy 
poe. The booksellers’ charge for ion, twelve dol- 
cents! 


We have supplied these, word for word, to our sub- 
scribers for four and five dollars, in addition to the fol- 
lowing works, various miscellaneous reading, 


from the Earl of Chatham; Mrs Lushington 
Life of Dr Leyden; Shipwreck of the Medusa; The 
E ke of Caracecas; Masaniello, &c. &c. &e., 


altog: r worth at booksellers’ reduced prices at least 
twentyfive dollars!! This surely is economy. 
tf9 A. W. WILGUS, Agent. 





UFFALO BOOK STORE, No. 204 Main street, 


January 20,1634. A.W. Wi has just receiv- 
ed a fresh ly of Books and » among 
which are t ueation Annual, by J. Breckenbridge 


A. M. Italy, a poem by Samuel Hegore. The Har- 
per’s Head, a legend of Kentucky, by S. Hall. Wal- 
dernac; b LeitehRitchie. The Down Easter, &c. &e. 
in 2 vols. by J. Neal. Richelieu, a tale of France, in 
2vols. The Book of Commerce, by sea and land, de- 
signed for schools. ‘The Aristocrat, an American 
tale, in? vois. Tom Cringle’s Log, 2d Series, in 2 
vols. Lights and Shadows of German Life, in 2 vols. 
Dutchess of Berri, in La Vendee, ons @ narra- 
tive ofher adventures, &c. by Gen. Dcrmoncourt.— 
Kinwick’s Treause on Steam Engine. Allen's Me- 
chanic. 


valuable and popular work, the Christian Li a 
comprising a series of standard religious literature, 
with parochial lectures on the law and the gospel. By 
Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., Rector of 8t. Paal’s church, 
Philadelphia. 

The design of the work isto publish: 1. The most 
valuable religious and literary works which appear 
from the English press. In selecting from the former 
class, sectarianism will be studiously avoided; from 
the latter, such only will be chosen as christians may 
with propriety circulate. 2. Translations of valuable 
works from the Continental prese; and occasionally 
original productions of American writers. 3. ard 
works which may be out of print; and selections from 
such as are accessible to but few. 4. Brief reviews 
of sach books as do not fall within the plan of this 
work; se that the reader may be enabled to become 
8 ily at with most of the publicetions of 
the day, and to form, in some measure, an esti of 
their value. Orders received by J. C. MEEKS, je 
Buildings, Buffalo. 

Key & Biddle will age the London Christian Ob- 
server, as an appendix to the Christian Library, in the 
same form, for one dollar and twentyfive cents a year, 
payable in advance, or one dollar cents at the 
close of the year. The present cost of this work is six 
doliars per annum. whe subscribe for 
connexion with the Christian Library, will receive it 
stitched in the same covers with that work, 

(The postage on each number of the Christian 
ry for any distance under 100 miles will be 1 1-2 
rer ony distance over 100 miles 2 1-2 \e 

‘o subscribers ia all our principal cities, the num- 
bers will be delivered by agents without expense of 


postage.] 

Orders with a remittance of five dollars, postage paid, 

will meet with prompt attention. 

J he Sunday School Teachers and Parents.—As ma- 
ny persons have occasion to select Sunday School 

urchases of books for children in 

milies, we would call their atten- 





Libraries, or make 
their own or other 





tion to the excellent, cheap, and very popular works of 
the American Sunday School Union. Roy ont furnish 
a library for a sch which will tai volu 


ing to 28,305 pages, bound in fancy colored lea- 





A w.Vv GUS, No. 204 Main street, has just receiv- 
e ed Clark’s Commentary, in 2 vols, Parochial 
Lectures on the Law and the Gospel, by 8. 4. Tying, 
D. D. Scenes of our Parish, by a country Parson’s 
daughter; the Inflnence of the Bible, in improving the 
understanding and moral character, by J. Matthews, 
D. D. The Church of God, in a series of dissertations, 
by the Rev. R. W. Evans; the Mother at home, or the 
principle of maternal duty, familiarly illustrated by J. 
S$. C. Abbott; Manly Piety, in its principles, by R. 
Philips, of Maber! Chere Religious Souvenir, by 
8S. T. Bidell, D.D. The Charchman’s Almanac; 
Common Prayer, fine and common; Methodist Har- 
monist, new edition, revised and greatly enlarged. A 
large assortment of pocket Bibles, Testaments, and 
Prayer Books. 
Buffalo, Jan. 20, 1834. 4 


JUST RECEIVED at the Buffalo Book Store, 204 

Main street; Albums, an elegant article; Pareh- 
ment; fine; Drawing Paper of all sizes and qualities; 
Porter’s Analysis; Adams’ Grammar; Bridgewater 
Treatises; Mechanism of the Hand, by Sir Charles 
Rell Physical condition of {Man, by John Kidd; As- 
tronomy and general Physics, by wee Bey. W. Whe- 


well. WILGUS. 
Buffalo, Jan. 20, 1934. 4 


AILEY’S CHEMICAL COMPOUND Fluid Ex- 
tract of Sarsaparilla.—The best and safest prepa- 
ration of Sarsaparilla ever discovered for the cure of 
Rheumatism, Licer Complaints, White Swellings, &c., 
removing all diseases arising from excess of mercury, 
exposures, and imprudences in life, general debility, 
&r.~ One bottle ofthe fluid extract i= equal to a gallon 
of the syrup or decoction as generally made. Full di- 
rections accompany each bottle. Price 75 cents, sold 
only at the Chemical Laboratory, 207 Main street, and 
J. D. Sheppard’s, No. 1 Kremlin. 22 








ther backs and corners, with marble covers. These 
volumes contain 1500 steel, copperplate, and wood 
engravings and maps, illustrating the various subjects 
of which the books treat. The price of the complete 
setis $41. 

Besides this library, the Union have published 103 
smaller books in paper covers, containing 2056 pages, 
with a large number of w A complete set of 
these costs $1,46. If bound, they would make about 
ten ortwelve volumes of uniform size. ‘ 

In the above are not included several volumes, which, 
on account of size, &c. are not placed in the regular 
series; such as the Bible Dictionary, Geography, 
Psalmody, Hymn Books, Biographical Dictionary, 
Union Questions, &c. 

Nearly the whole of the books have been printed 
from stereotype plates, on good papers; many of them 
were written expressly for the Union, and all have 
been examined and approved by the committee of 
publication, composed of an equal number of the Bap-. 
tist, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopal churches. 

For the sum of $42,46, the above 338 works can be 
procared by any Sunday Scheol, and Sunday School 
Society, which will send a copy of its constitution, a 
list of officers, and an annual report to the American 
Sunday School Union, and thus become an auxiliary. 
F baw can be procured on the same terms by an indivi- 
dual who is a member of the Society, purchasing for 
his own use or for gratuitous distribution. The terms 
~ 4 be penny: oe for life $30, or $3 — in 
which case they also receive gratuitously a copy of the 
ss wy plays . od “wing 

n view of these is, we may inquire man 
thousands of parents might place in their “awelltns 
such a library; as matter adapted to all ages, 
from the youtigest child that can read, to the parents 
and domesties of the h hold! How many thousand 
little ey ss of youth might join and purchase a 








UFFALO BOOK REPOSITORY, No. 214 Main 
st.—Oliver G. Steele is now receiving and offers 
for sale, at the above well known stand, the largest and 
best assortment of school books that has ever been 
offered in this section of the country, which he will sell 
for cash, lower than they can be obtained at any other 
bookstore in the city. His stock of Classical Books 
are of the best and most approved editions that are to 
be obtained in the United States, being such as are used 
at the highest colleges and academies in New England 
and New York. His stock of Miscellaneous Books is 
very large, comprising the best editions of the standard 
works on history, biography, theology, medicine, and 
law, with a general assortment of the best novels and 
romances. His stock of family Bibles is extensive be- 
yond any thing ever before offered in this city, with 
pocket Bibles and Testaments in abundance, of all 
sizes and prices. 

School Books being the leading branch of his busi- 
ness, he will always be supplied with every thing 
wanted in schools and academies, which will be sold 
at wholesale or retail, on such terms as will make it 
for the interest of every purchaser to buy of him. 
Every person, therefore, who wishes to turn cash into 
books to the best advantage must be sure to call at 
Steele’s B ore, where they can be furnished on bet- 
ter terms than they can be obtained at any other store 
in the city. jan 8 


HE NORTH AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Sum- 

ner L. Fairfield, editor.—This magazine is devo- 
ted particularly to American literature, but will also 
contain brief reviews of foreign works and extracts of 
merit. Tales, sketches of scenery and manners, bio- 
graphical and critical notices, poetry, an ana, or table 
talk, the fine arts, and record of occurrences, with re- 
views of all new works, constitute a portion of the en- 
tertainment which is presented in this periodical. All 
litigated questions, either of politics, religion, or the 
learned professions, are carefully avoided; and all 
merely personal rivalry or animosity excluded from 
the pages of this magazine. ; 

The magazine is published in Philadelphia during the 
first week of every month. Each number contains 
sixty four royal octavo pages, well printed on superior 
paner, and stitched in covers. 





vance. ans . 

OOK AND FANCY JOB PRINTING neatly and 

expeditiously executed, by William Verrinder, at 

the office of the Literary Inquirer, 177 Main st. Buffalo. 

The support of his friends and the public is respect- 
fully solicited. jan8 

FEW complete set® of the First Volume of the 

tA Literary Inquirer, may be obtained, price $150 

each, at the Bookstore of A. W. Wilgus, 204 Main 

St. or at the office of publication, 

jan8 177 Main street, Buffalo. 


JOOKS AND STATIONARY.—At the Buffalo 
Bookstore, 204 Main st. now being received a large 
and full supply of Books, Stationary and fancy articles, 


The price is five dollars per annum, payeniem ad- { 











e brary for their amusement and instruction! 
How many thousand sets should be required by Sun- 
day schools, by common schools, by public schools, 
by apprentices’ libraries, by men of property, for gra- 
tuitous distribution, by ministers and pious visitors of 
the r and the rich, for the comfort and benefit of the 
families and individuals they go amongst! 

Orders, with particular directions as to the mode of 
conveying the books, will meet with prompt attention, 
if addressed to Faepericx W. Porter, Corr - 
ing Secretary, American Sunday School Union, No. 
146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 3t1 


| gy te of the third volume of the Knicker-. 
bocker Magazine, edited by Timothy Flint.—Per- 
manent arrangements having been made with Mr 
Flint, a gentleman whose literary reputation is well 
known in every part of the United States, the publish- 
ers of the Knickerbocker now present him to their 
friends and patrons as the editor of their magazine, the 
columns.of which will be filled. with the results of his 
pen, as well as regular contributions from other dis- 
tincaished American writers. 

Each number will eontain eighty full size octavo pa- 
ges in burgeois and brevier, which will admit of nearly 
double the amount of letter press heretofore given, and 
printed with an entirely new and beautiful type, cast 
expressly for the Knickerbocker, upon a medium paper 
ofa high finish and fine quality; in short, the greatest 
attention will be paid to its typography and mechanical 
appearance, while several engravings, in a new and 
novel style, are in the engraver’s hands, and will from 
time be given. Terms of subscription, $5 sist or 
$3 for six months. PEABODY & CO., 

jan8 New York. 


HE LADY’S BOOK.—Each number of this pe- 
riodical contains mao | pages of extra royal octavo 
letter press, printed with clear, new, and beautiful 
type, on paper of the finest texture and whitest color. 
It is embellished with splendid engravings on copper 
and steel, executed by artists ef the highest skill and 
attention, and embracing every variety of subject. 








The terms of the Lady’s Book are dollars ner 
, annum, payable in advance. Published a. A. >. 
lace, Phila- 


dey & Co. Athenian Buildings, Franklin 
delphia. 





LITERARY INQUIRER: 
~~ Printed and published 4 Wednesday, by William 
Verrinder, proprietor, at 177 Main street, Butfalo. 
rms.—'t'wo dollars per annum, in advance; two 

dollars and a half, within six months; er three dollars, 
at the end of the year. Six months one dollar an@ 
twentyfive cents; three months, seventyfive cents; both 
invariably in advance. 

Approved Advertisements inserted at the following 
rates: 


. First insertion. Every subsequent ins 
7 lines and under, 50 cents. 25 cents. 
12 id Lad 73 o 27 1-2 oe 
_ « “ 1 « 50 ya 


Every additional 5 lines, 25 “ 12 1-2 “ 
A discount of 10 per cent. will be made to those whe 





for the fall and winter supply. 
jan $3 A. W. WILGUS. 


advertise by the year. 

















